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FOREWORD 

"Hand in Hand with Father Time" suggests a journey for the 
students of the Second Reader. It may be made a pleasant 
journey, starting in the early fall and not returning until the late 
summer. The path leads them into Fairyland, Mythland, 
Poetryland, and the Land of Real Life. 

The pupils are to travel with their teacher. And the teacher 
must be a guide, quick witted, sure footed, and agreeable at every 
step. 

She will find guide posts all along the route. These she should 
read carefully, follow faithfully, and the pupils will reach the 
desired goal. 

Like the other books of this series, this is pre-eminently a work- 
ing book. Introductory language lessons are given in order that 
the teacher may prepare the pupils for the reading that is to follow. 
This oral language work is then used as a reading lesson in dialogue 
form, thus giving a double preparation for the final lesson. A 
careful development of some of the poems has been given in order 
to show the teacher the great necessity of a thorough understand- 
ing of each stanza before the selection can be read with animated 
expression. 

On the reverse side of the title page for each new month will be 
found a short lesson bearing on the name of the month, or sonje 
other distinctive feature. This may be used as a lesson, as it 
stands. But, better still, it may serve the teacher as a suggestive 
text, to be elaborated as she sees fit. 
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SEPTEMBER 




I am September, the beginning of fall. 

My name means " seven ". 

The year once began with March, 

I was then the seventh month. 

Do you know this old rhyme 1 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
All the rest have one-and-thirty, 
Save the month of February ; 
Twenty-eight are all its store, 
Till leap-year brings it one day more. 

No vem ber rhyme 
Feb ru ary Sep tem ber 



Lesson 1 




^CONVERSATIONAL LESSON ON TIME 

Teacher. What have we in the school room to tell 

us the time ? 
Pupil. We have a clock. 



* Before placing the books in the hands of the pupils, let the teacher 
develop this lesson orally. Then, giving the books to the children, the 
teacher may read her part, letting the pupil respond. 

Then let some child be the teacher. By the teacher^s introduction 
and the dialogue reading, the whole story to follow will be read with 
that animated, fluent expression which invariably comes when the text 
is thoroughly understood. 
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TV. Yes, almost all school rooms have clocks. 
I know something elae in this world that tells 

us the time. 
P. We have watches, too. 
Tr. Yes, there are thousands of watches to help 

us tell time. 
Who can tell me the names of the clock's 

hands ? 
P. One is the hour hand and one is the minute 

hand. 
Tr. My watch has still another hand. 
P. That is the second hand. 
Tr. Such busy little hands ! Who knows which 

hand goes the fastest ? 
P. The second hand goes the fastest. 
Tr. Yes, the little second hand goes very fast, 

trying to count a minute. 
Who knows how many it has to count before 

a minute is made ? 
P. It has to count sixty. 
Tr. Yes, sixty seconds make one minute. 

What is the minute hand making all the time ? 
P. . The minute hand is making the hours. 
Tr. Who knows how many times the minute 

hand must count before an hour is made? 
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P. It must count sixty times. 

Tr. Yes, sixty minutes make an hour. 

And what are the hours making? Who 
knows that ? 

P. The hours make a day. 

Tr. Yes, and when seven days are past, who 
knows what is made ? 

P. Seven days make a week. 

Tr. The weeks make months, and what do the 
months make ? 

P. The months make a year. 

Tr. All these minutes, hours, days, weeks, 
months and years we call time. And yet 
we never see time, nor hear it, nor feel it. 
But it comes and goes, and we grow older 
each second. 

It would be very hard to make a picture 
of anything we have never seen, but people 
like to draw a picture of an old man, with 
white hair, whom they call Father Time. 
You will find his picture in many books. 
He is here in our book. We know he 
cannot really talk, but, if he could, he 
would tell you the story on the next page. 
There may be some hard words in this 
story. Let us find them. 
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FATHEE TIME 

I am an old, old man. 

My name is Father Time. 

Everybody knows me, yet nobody can see me. 

Not one big clock in all this world can tell who 
I am. Neither can the thousands of little watches 
all over the earth. 

Some people say, '^ Time flies." And yet I do 
not fly. I move steadily, second by second, minute 
by minute, hour by hour. 

" Sixty seconds make a minute. Sixty minutes 
make an hour." That is what the wise men say. 

On I go through the weeks and months until a 
long year is finished. 

Even then I do not stop to rest. And yet I am 
never tired. 

* The teacher should develop these on the board. 
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Come with old Fathej Time, dear children. 
Live with m^ a year and see what I have to show 
you. 

I have twelve big treasure chests that I shall 
open for you. 




You can spend a whole month looking into each 
chest. 

That will take us just a year. 

Which one shall I open first? Here is a big 
chest marked '' September." Let us open this one. 
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THE CHEST IS OPENED 

0, I see pretty books, Father Time ! 
I see lovely pictures. 

And here is a pretty card with writing on it. 
I can read what it says, Father Time. 
Very well, take it and read. 
It says : ^^ We must remember some things about 
September. School begins in September." 

yes, we all know that. 

Here is another card. Father Time. This one 
says, "September is the first month of autumn." 

1 see one more card. I can read it. "Sep- 
tember has thirty days." 

Good, my children. Now that you can read so 
well, find a little story book in the chest and we 
will read that. 

0, here is one with a pretty autiunn leaf on the 
cover. 

It has a queer name. Father Time. 
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What does it say, my little man ? 

It says J-0-U-E-N-A-L. What is a journal ? 




A jom-nal is a book, little man. It is a book 
that we make ourselves. 

Every day we write what we have done that 
-day. Some people write in their journals only once 
a week. 

Look, Father Time, this journal is written by a 
little boy. Please let me read it aloud. 
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Paet I 

Sept. 10. School opened to-day, and I was glad 
to get back. 

All the boys said that I had grown tall, and 
Miss Green hardly knew me. 

I had a fine time yesterday. Father took me to 
the circus. Such a crowd ! I never saw so many 
people. You should have seen the elephants ! 

Everyone gave them peanuts, and it was great 
fun to see them eat. I saved my peanuts for the 
monkeys. 

I had never seen tigers before. The man was 
feeding them jtist as we came to the cage. 

Sept. 11. It has been warm to-day, just like 
summer. I picked a bunch of goldenrod and 
asters on my way to school this morning. Miss 
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Green heard me telling the boys about the circus. 
She asked me what I liked best of all. 




I didn't really know; but I told her that I 
thought I liked the horse race the very best. 

0, that big black horse was a beauty! And 
couldn't he run ! He beat every horse there. 

Some of the boys wouldn't believe me when I 
told them about the elephants playing school. 

Why, the big elephant took a bell in his trunk 
and rang it, and all the little ones came running 
in, just like children. How everyone laughed ! 
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My Journal. Part II 

qui et cluck ing har nessed bar rels 

e nough tucked Thurs day rus set 

Sun day Sat ur day bas ket Fri day 

Sept. 12. It rained a little to-day. 

The maple tree in our front yard is beginning to 
turn. 

Miss Green wanted us to draw a hen in school 
to-day. She was afraid that we couldn't find one 
that would stay quiet long enough for us to make 
her picture. 

Ted Blake said he had a pet hen that would do 
anything he wanted her to do. Well, I wish you 
could have seen her! 

When he took her out of the basket, she walked 
all around the room, clucking to herself. When 
Ted called her, she ran to him. 

Then he told her to hop onto the table and go 
to sleep. She tucked her head under her wing, 
and we made a picture of her asleep on the table. 

You should have seen her eat corn out of Ted's 
mouth. 

After school he harnessed her with a string and 
drove her all about the room. 
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I never saw such a hen. She ought to be in the 
circus. 

I forgot to tell about the little dogs that rode on 
the horses at the circus. They jumped upon the 
horses' backs, while the horses were running, and 
rode around the ring. 




Sept. 16. Sunday, and I haven't written in 
my journal for three days. Well, I was too busy 
to write Thursday. 

I helped father pick up apples after school, and 
it was dark before we came in. I was too tired to 
write that night. 
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I went to a party Friday night, so I couldn't 
write anything that day. We had a fine time. 

Saturday morning I helped father pick pears. In 
the afternoon I went to the ball game. Our boys 
beat, five to one. 

My Journal. Part III 

pump kins his to ry hra- vest 

Jack-o'-lant ems ri pen ing con cert 

pears Wednes day freez ing 

To-day I went to church. After dinner, father 
and mother and I took a walk in the woods. 

Sept. 23. Another week gone. I shall dq as 
father does and write only once a week in my 
journal. A boy is really too busy to stop to write 
every night. 

We had a frost Monday night. It killed almost 
all our flowers. 

Father had to hurry and get his pumpkins into 
the bam, to keep them from freezing. 

I have saved out two big ones for my Jack- 
o'-lanterns. 

It rained hard all day Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Nothing else happened that I can remember. 
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Friday was a beautiful day. We had a ball 
game after school and used Ted's new bat. 

Father says that perhaps he will get me a foot- 
ball this fall. 

I found the first bunch of ripe grapes yesterday 
on our vines over the shed. 

Mother let me take twenty-five cents of my own 
money yesterday afternoon and go to the football 
game. I didn't get home until six o'clock. 

I have read nearly all day to-day in my history 
stories. Now it is dark and I can't write any more. 

Sept. 30. The last day of the month and an- 
other week has gone. 

Father is just taking out his journal to write. 

The front yard is full of leaves from the maple 
trees. I shall have to rake them up this week. 
Ted says he will help me, if I'U give him a pump- 
kin for his Jack-o'-lantern. 

Father bought me a fine football last week, and 
we play every night after school. 

The grapes are ripening fast now. 

We had a harvest concert at Sunday School to- 
day. I recited a poem. I think I'll have to write 
it down here, so that I shall always know where to 
find it. 
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A HARVEST SONG 

Who has seen the maples, 
Red and green and gold ? 
Who has seen the beehives 
Full as they can hold ? 

2 
Who has seen the wheat tops 
Yellow everywhere ? 
Who has seen the ripe com 
Wave it's yellow hair ? 

3 
Who has seen the pumpkins 
Glowing 'mid the grain ? 
Who has seen the fruit trees 
Loaded down again ? 

4 
Who has smelled the apples 
Mellow in the sun ? 
Who has held the basket 
When harvest has begun ? 
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I like that journal. I think that I shall keep 
a journal, too. 

Let us find another story, Father Time. 

Here is a little book with pictures of apples on 
the coyer. 

Yes, my children, there is an old, old story in 
this book. People call it a myth. It is a pretty 
story and you must read it. 

THE APPLES OF THE HESPERIDES 

Far away in the west was a beautiful land that 
belonged to King Hesperus. 

This king had three lovely daughters who cared 
for his gardens. 

These daughters were called the Hesperides. 

Ceres was a goddess who cared for the fruits 
and flowers and grains of the earth. 

Juno was goddess of the sky, and a sister of 
Ceres. 
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When Juno was married, Ceres gave her a 
handsome present. She gave her some golden 
apples. 

Jmio thought a great deal of these apples and 
gave them to the Hesperides that they might take 
care of them. 

Once a strong man took the golden apples 
away. But they were brought back again to the 
careful hands of the daughters. 

Many people heard of the wonderful golden 
apples growing in the beautiful gardens, and they 
traveled many miles to see them. 

Some people say that the golden apples were 
really oranges. 
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Lesson 7 

sighed won der whip ping dragged 

prom is ing ought fur ry rum pled 

Look carefully into the chest, my children, and 
find a story called "Salt and Pepper." This is 
not a myth. It is a true story, and I am sure you 
will like it. 

SALT AND PEPPER 

"0, Mamma," cried Elsie, "have you seen 
Salt?" 

" No," answered mamma. " I haven't seen either 
Salt or Pepper since supper. I wonder where 
they are." 

" 0, dear," sighed Elsie, " I was just going to 
play they were horses, and make them drag my 
doll, and now they have run away. I can't find 
them anywhere." 

" Have you looked in the shed, and behind the 
stove?" 

"Yes, and Pve looked in the wood-box, and 
under the sofa, and I called down the cellar. I'm 
afraid they have gone and lost themselves." 
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'* I guess they will soon turn up, for they never 
stay away long," said mamma. 

But the moments slipped by and the little girl 
waited for, her two kittens in vain. Pepper and 
Salt were two little kittens, and Elsie fed them 
and played with them all day long. She hunted 
in every spot where they might be and called 
them, promising first a saucer of milk if they 
would come, _and then a whipping, just a little 
whipping, if they would not. 

"Well," said mamma at last, "ifs little girlie's' 
bed time now, so we will put dolly to bed with 
her little sister and then Elsie will slip off to Sand 
Man's town." 

" If I might wait only just a minute, I'm sure 
they would come," said Elsie, looking at her 
mother with tearful eyes. 

" No, dearie, run now and put dolly to bed." 

Elsie slowly went upstairs and dragged out 
dolly's bed from under her own, a real little bed 
for dolls, with four posts and sheets and pillows 
and a spread. As she put her hand in to open 
the bed clothes, she gave a little cry, and then 
ran to the stairs shouting : 

" Mamma, mamma ! Come here, quick ! " 
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Mamma ran as fast as she could, wondering 
what had frightened her little Elsie. But it was 
not fright. It was just fun, for there, down 




where the little sister dolly ought to be, two furry 
little heads peeped out, and two furry little bodies 
were curled up fast asleep. And there beside the 
bed was poor little sister dolly, with her clothes 
all rumpled, for Pepper and Salt had pulled her 
out of her bed and left her lying on the floor. 
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Lesson 8 

es cape pre tend cheat ed 

Pe dro whis tling tur nip 

Didn't you like that story, children ? 

0, yes, we always like stories about animals, 
Father Time. 

Then you will like the one about the " Fox and 
the Wolf." 

A Frenchman wrote that story for you. 

I have found it. Father Time. Let me read it. 

THE FOX AND THE WOLF 
Paet I 

The fox was walking in the road one day when 
he turned and saw old Pedro coming in his high 
cart. It was too late to escape, for old Pedro 
would see him if he ran, and set the dogs on him. 

^^Now," thought the fox, ^^PU pretend to be 
dead, and perhaps he will not notice me." 

So he lay down in the road and was still. 

But old Pedro had sharp eyes. 

'/Hello," he said, "if that isn't a fine fox right 
in my path. What luck! PU carry him home to 
the good wife, and she will be glad enough to 
have his beautiful skin." 
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With that he got down and put the fox in the 
back of the cart, on the load of fish he was taking 
home. Then he drove on, whisthng as he thought 
of his good luck. 

But the sly fox soon opened his eye, and 
quietly dropped the fish over the tail of the high 
cart, while old Pedro dreamed of his luck. 

Fish after fish he dropped, until they were all 
gone. Then he dropped out himself. 

When old Pedro got home he called loudly to 
his wife. 

'^Good Dame,'' he cried, '^come out and guess 
what I have for you in my cart." 

^^ Fie upon you ! " she replied, " I will not guess 
what you know already. What have you in your 
cart? A turnip, I guess." 

"0, no. Guess again," cried old Pedro. "It 
is something far better than a turnip, or a whole 
peck of turnips." 

"A bit of beef to eat with the fish," she said. 

" Wrong, wrong, good Dame," he cried. " Look 
under the cover and see for yourself." 

So she lifted the cover and looked in. " What ! " 
she cried, " is this the way you treat a good wife, 
with such mean tricks ? " 
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" Pray don't be angry," said Pedro. " The skin 
will make you a fine muff." 

Then he got down and lifted the cover. 

" Alas, alas ! " he cried, " old Pedro should have 
known better than to be cheated by a fox." 

" Never mind," said his good wife, " I will for- 
give you and we shall catch him yet." 



The Fox and the Wolf. , Part II 

cour age de li cious 

cir cles caught 

Meanwhile the fox was having a feast on the 
fish he had stolen, when the wolf came along. 

As he saw the delicious dinner his eyes opened 
wide. 

" 0, brother fox," he said, "where did you get 
that fish?" 

"Where, indeed," answered the fox. "I caught 
it down in the lake." 

^^Ah, how I wish I knew how to catch fish!" 
said the wolf. "I never learned." 

" If you wish to learn," replied the fox, " I will 
show you. But it takes a wolf with great courage 
to do it." 
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" I have great courage," cried the wolf. 
" Will you do just as I say ? " asked the fox. 
"Yes, indeed," replied the wolf, "if I can catch 
some fish like that." 




"Then meet me down on the ice to-night at 
sunset," answered the fox, " and I will show you." 

That night the wolf found the fox, who was 
rolUng a log out beside a hole in the ice. 

"Now, what am I to do?" asked the wolf. 

"You must sit on this log and let your tail 
hang down into the water through the hole in the 
ice. Then you must sit quietly all night, without 
moving." 

" And how shall I get the fish ? " 
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" At sunrise you must pull out your tail and 
then you will find it covered with delicious fish, 
more than you can eat," answered the fox. 

When the wolf was seated the fox drew three 
circles on the ice and said : 

" Let it be cold, cold, cold. 

** Let it freeze, freeze, freeze." 

** What did you say ? " asked the wolf. 

" I said I hoped you would have the best of 
luck," answered the sly fox. Then he ran off to 
his warm fire, while the poor wolf sat all night 
with his tail in the cold water. 

The Fox and the Wolf. Part III 

flails ras cal 

firm ly howl ing 

luck y shoul ders 

Early the next morning the fox went down to 
see the wolf. 

"O, brother fox," cried the wolf, "I hope it 
is near sunrise, for I am almost frozen." 

" I told you that only a wolf with courage could 
learn to catch fish," answered the fox. 

" I have courage," replied the wolf, " but it does 
not keep me very warm." 
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" You shall be very warm indeed, soon/' said 
the fox. 

"What did you say?" 

"1 said you would be glad when you tasted 
your fish." 

" Here comes the sun," cried the wolf. " Now 
shalllpuU?" 

" Yes, pull firmly and steadily." 

So the wolf pulled. He pulled just as the fox 
told him to pull, but his tail was frozen fast in the 
ice and he could not move it. 

"Oh!" cried the fox, "you have a great load 
of fish. How lucky ! Now you will have enough 
to last all winter." 

"But how shall I get them out?" asked the 
wolf. 

"I will run for help," said the fox, "for we 
must not lose one." 

Then he ran off to Pedro's house. There his 
good wife was sweeping the steps. 

" Would you like to catch the rascal who stole 
your calf last week ? " asked the fox. 

" Indeed I would," she answered. 

" He is down there caught in the ice," replied 
the fox. 
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Then Dame Pedro called her husband, and all 
the neighbors took great clubs and flails, and 
rushed down to beat the wolf. 





The poor wolf thought they were coming to 
help him till the blows rained upon his head and 
shoulders. 

" We will teach you ! " they cried. 

"You'll never steal a calf from me again," 
called old Pedro. 
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With that he gave him such a blow that the 
poor wolf made one great tug, and broke off half 
his tail. Then he ran, howling with pain, to the 
woods. 

The Fox and the Wolf. Part IV 
bold ly bur den 

As all the people had gone down to beat the 
wolf, the fox went boldly into Pedro's house and 
helped himself to a delicious breakfast. He had 
eaten his fill, when he stood upon the flower barrel 
to reach a plate of cakes. The cover slipped and 
he fell into the flour. 

This fi-ightened him, and he ran off, all white 
with flour. 

Soon he met the wolf in the woods. The wolf 
did not know him, he was so white, and told him 
all about the mean trick the fox had played. 

" I, too, have suffered from his tricks," cried the 
fox, " and if we catch him we will kill him." 

" Yes, my friend," said the wolf, '' I am glad to 
find such a friend. We will beat him soundly". 

^^ But how am I to get home ? " asked the fox. 
The people almost killed me, and I can walk no 
more." 
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*^ Then I will carry you," said the wolf, " for I 
have some strength left, and I am a wolf of 
courage." 

So the sly fox climbed upon his back and rode 
off to the moimtain. 

As they went along he sang : 

'^ The wolf who was beaten, 
Carries the burden. 
The fox who is wise 
Throws dust in his eyes." 
"What is that you are singing?" asked the 
wolf. 

" I said you were a brave wolf," replied the fox, 
" and some day you will catch lots of fish." 

" I don't want any fish, I think," said the wolf. 
" If I could get the end of my tail again I should 
be very happy." 
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Lesson 9 

Hen Yj brook lets 

Long fel low mid night 

What a jolly story! I am glad that wolf did 
not eat the fox. 

Now I find a pretty card with a verse on it. 

Yes, you must learn that little verse. It is 
written by one of our great poets, Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

^^ In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine. 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow, 
And in mine is the wind of autumn. 
And the first fall of the snow." 

I think this September chest has beautiful 
things in it. Father Time. 

I am glad you like my treasures. 

Now that I find you can read so well, you will 
not need me to help you. 

I shall leave all the other chests for you to 
open by yourselves. 

Put away the September chest now. Here are 
my keys. I can not stay to see and hear all that 
you find, but these keys will do all that you ask 
of them. 
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Goodbye, dear children. I shall be with you 
even if you can not see me. 

Listen ! It is the last day of September and 
the great clocks are striking midnight, — one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve. 

Take your keys and quickly unlock the October 
chest. You may like that better than the Sep- 
tember chest. 




OCTOBER 




I am bright October. 
Now apples are ripe and nuts fall. 
My name means "eight". 
Do you know why I am named "eight"? 
Do you know liow many days I have 1 
Perhaps September will answer these questions 
for you. 

Oc to ber ques tions 
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Lesson 1 

*FLYING LEAVES 

^' We're changing our dresses," the little leaves 

said, 
" For pretty fall colors of yellow and red. 
The frost king is making our garments so gay, 
And when they're all finished we're going away." 

So joyfully flying in each merry breeze, 
The gay little comrades are leaving the trees. 
While up on the branches that grew near the sky, 
The little nut babies are waving goodbye. 

The tired ones linger awhile in the nook. 
And then scurry onward to sail in the brook. 
The timid ones flutter around in the air ; 
The bold ones are whirling off, no one knows 
where. 

The dear little leaflets, how glad they must be. 
After Hving all summer upon the same tree. 
To frolic together in such happy mirth. 
And then go to bye-low on dear Mother Earth. 

* On page 261, Appendix, are suggestions for developing this poem. 
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Lesson 2 

Hal low een en trance stayed 

emp ty Har old perched 

twink led straight hun dreds 

HIS DEAR JACK 
Paet I 

It was Halloween night. Such a happy night 
for girls and boys! Such a sad night for all the 
yellow pumpkins ! 

Two tall white posts stood at the entrance to 
Mr. Gray's driveway. Just as the sun set behind 
the brown hills, and the tiny stars twinkled in the 
blue sky, two great Jack-o'-lanterns sat perched 
on the top of the tall white posts. 

They stared with their great eyes at aU the 
people as they passed. 0, how big their mouths 
were ! Such great, round, yellow cheeks ! What 
funny tufts of straight hair on top of their great 
bald heads ! 

No wonder they were always smiling. How 
could they help it when everybody smiled at 
them ? Far into the night, the little candles inside 
of the Jacks' empty heads burned brightly. Hun- 
dreds of people had stopped to look at them, and 
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wished them a happy Halloween, and now it was 
midnight. 

Slowly, the little lights in the pmnpkins burned 
out, and the two Jacks went to sleep with the rest 
of the good people. 

The next morning, Harold woke early. As he 
looked out of his window, he spied the great 
pumpkins on the gate posts next door. 

" Mamma, mamma, what is that on Mr. Gray's 
post? Why, they weren't there last night. 
Mamma, do tell me what it is. Can I go out and 
see? 0, I must go." 

"Why, dear, last night was Halloween and 
those are old Jack-o'-lanterns. Mr. Gray put them 
there just for fim." 

His Deae Jack. Paet II 
timi ble sud den ly top pled long ing ly 

Harold could hardly wait for breakfast. The 
minute it was over, he went out into the yard, stood 
at the foot of the great, tall posts, and, putting 
his little hands behind him, looked longingly at 
the great, empty Jacks. 0, how he wished he 
could touch them ! If he could only have one for 
his very own! Wouldn't Mr. Gray give him one, 
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if he only knew how Harold would like it? Surely 
he didn't want them any more, now that Hallow- 
een was over. He would ask Mr. Gray, if he 
saw him. But Mr. (jray did not come. 

''Suppose," said Harold to himself, as he sat 

down on the grass, suppose the pumpkin should 

tumble off. Perhaps it will. If the wind would 

only blow, then, 0, then it would 

come down surely." 

So he sat and waited for a 
kindly wind to blow him a pump- 
kin. 

At last he grew tired and ran 
into the house. While he was 
gone, strange to say, a strong 
wind came suddenly from the east 
and blew so hard that one of the 
great Jacks toppled over and 
rolled onto Harold's lawn. 

Think of his joy, when he came 

running out, to find that great, 

yellow, beautiful Jack pumpkin in his own yard ! 

He picked it up, hugged it in both his chubby 

arms, and ran with all his might into the house. 

''0, mamma, it's mine, it's mine! The wind 
brought him to me. He rolled right onto my 
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lawn, my own lawn, and mamma, it is right for 
me to have him, isn't it ? Say yes, mamma." 

Mamma felt sure it was all right. 

So Harold sat down in the sunshine with his 
jolly, round pumpkin, talking to it, and saying, 
"0, you are mine. I love you — you funny old 
Jack." 

" Mamma," he said at last, " mamma, would it 
be right to call him * dear ' ? " 

All day long Harold and the pumpkin played 
together. Jack always smiling at everything 
Harold said. 

When night came, Harold put his ' dear ' pump- 
kin close beside his bed and went to sleep, very 
happy. 

His Dear Jack. Part HI 

lawn hid den chub by 

That night he dreamed a dream. There was 
a great field where yellow pumpkins grew. 

A little boy came running into the field, saying, 
" Wake up, wake up, who'll come with me and be 
my Jack-o'-lantern ? " But not a pumpkin moved. 

" Will no one come ? " cried the little boy, and 
at last one held up his yellow head and nodded 
to the little boy that he would come. 
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So Harold pulled him up and hurried off with 
him to his home, put him on the kitchen table 
and went to hunt for his jackknife. While he was 
gone, someone took his pumpkin, someone cooked 
his pumpkin, and someone ate his pumpkin. 

And then — it was morning, Harold opened 
his eyes, saw his dear Jack close beside his bed, 
smiling, and Harold smiled back at him. 
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Flora 




Po mo' na 


north 


east 


west 



CERES 

All summer the gram has been ripening in the 
fields, and in October the yellow heads are nod- 
ding in the smishine. 

Ceres, the goddess of the earth, has been driving 
north, south, east, and west. 

Two beautiful yoiuig girls always go with her. 

One is Flora, who looks after the flowers, and 
the other is Pomona, who ripens the fruit for man 
to eat. 

As Ceres passes, the fields and woods grow 
bright with color and beauty. 

Great golden pumpkins lie in the sunshine, and 
the aster and the goldenrod bloom for her. 

Ceres is happy that she has done her work so 
well through the year. 
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brush ing droop ing a shamed 

un ti dy edge ear nest ly 

» 

GENTLEMAN TONY 
( A true story ) 

Paet I 

Mr. Silver heard a little scratching sound at his 
porch door, 

" I guess that's Tony," said he to himself, as he 
opened the door. And sure enough ; there stood 
his neighbor's little brown dog, Tony, who came 
almost every morning to make a call on his good 
friend, Mr. Silver. 

"Hello, Tony, here you are. But look here, 
little fellow, what is the matter with you?" 

Tony looked into his friend's face, wagged his 
tail very slowly and lay down on the mat at the 
door. 

" Why, Tony," said Mr. Silver, " you don't look 
like yourself. You have been rolling in the dirt 
and you need a good brushing. And look, Tony, 
where is your ribbon ? Did your mistress forget 
to dress you this morning ? " 
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Tony crawled to the edge of the porch and 
looked very much ashamed. 

" 0, no, little fellow. I can't let you call on me 
when you are so untidy.' You run home and ask 
Miss Lou to brush you and put on your ribbon. 
Do you hear?" 

Tony did hear and knew that something was 
wrong, for he was one of the brightest little dogs 
that ever lived. 

He hung his head, looked earnestly at his friend 
for a moment, then, with a drooping tail, slowly 
trotted down the steps and up the street to his 
home. 

Gentlejman Tony. Part II 

teas er us u al ly 

bu reau com plete 

"Why, Tony, you poor fellow, what is the 
matter ? " said his mistress, as Tony came creeping 
into her room a few minutes later. 

Tony rolled on the floor and then whined. 

" Tony, you need a brushing." 

At that word, brushing, Tony jumped up, 
wagged his tail, and barked with joy. 

" So that is what you want, is it ? " said Lou, 
laughing. " Well, come with me." 
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She brushed his brown coat until it shone and 
his ears looked like silk. 

"There, now you are all right, Tony." 

But Tony still looked unhappy. His tail wagged 
a little, but not so hard as a dog's tail usually wags 
when he is very, very happy. 

He still stayed close to his mistress, as if beg- 
ging for something else. 

" 0, I know, you dear little teaser. Come with 
me." And off he dashed, ahead of her, up the 
stairs, never stopping until he reached the white 
bureau in his mistress' room. 




" There," said Lou, as she took out a broad blue 
ribbon and tied a huge bow on to his collar. "Now 
you look like my Tony." 
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Then Hs joy was complete. He licked lier 
hand, he jumped into her lap and then jumped 
down again, and danced around. All of a sudden 
he dashed down the stairs and out of the house. 

A few moments later, Mr. Tony, tidy and gay 
with his big blue ribbon, came bounding up Mr. 
Silver's steps, the happiest little dog you ever saw. 

" Ah, here's my Tony," said Mr. Silver. " Now 
you're a gentleman again." 





Lesson 5 




sere 
flow er et 


jew elled 
Holmes 
Wen dell 


phy si cian 
01 i ver 



[To be memorized.) 
No more the summer floweret charms. 
The leaves will soon be sere, 
And Autumn folds his jewelled arms 
Around the dying year. 

0. W. Holmes. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote this little verse. 

It is beautiful. 

Mr. Holmes is not living. 

He died many years ago. 

He was a physician. 

We often speak of him as Dr. Holmes. 
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Lesson 6 

don key roost er mis chief mu si cians 

*THE FOUK MUSICIANS 
(A fairy tale by Grimm.) 

Paet I 

A man had a donkey. The donkey had worked 
hard all his life and now was very old. 

One day his master said to him : " You are too 
old to work any more. I shall have to kill you. 
I must have a young donkey, and I cannot feed 
two. 

Donkey. "I have worked hard and I have 
been a good donkey. Now that I am old there 
is no place for me. 

" I will not let my master kill me. I shall run 
away and go to town. I know what I can do. I 
am a good singer and I shall go and sing for my 
living." 

So the donkey went down the road to town. 
He had not gone far when he saw a dog running 
along. 

* Adapted for reading in dialogue form. Select a child for each 
animal character and let him read his part. Other members of the class 
may read the text coming between the dialogues. 
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Donkey. " Good dog, what mischief have you 
been up to ? " 

Dog. "0, my master says I am too old for 
him. He is going to get a young dog. He says 
he will kill me, so I am running away." 

Donkey. " That is just what my master said of 
me. I, too, am running away. I am going to 
town to sing for a living. Come with me. You 
can sing too, and we shall be musicians." 

So the donkey and the dog went down the road 
together. 

The Foue Musicians. Paet II 

They had not gone far when they saw a cat. 
She lay in the road with her head on the ground. 

Donkey. "What is the matter with you?" 

Gat. "0, Master said that I was too old to 
work. He said he was going to get a young cat, 
so he must kill me, for he could not feed two. I 
just ran away." 

Donkey. "Our masters said we were too old, 
and we are running away, too. You can sing. 
Come, let us all go to town together and be 
musicians." 

So the donkey and the dog and the cat went 
down the road together. 
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They had not gone far when they saw an old 
rooster. 

Donkey. "Cock-a-doodle-doo. What is the 
matter with you ? " 

Rooster. "I am going to run away. Master 
said I was too old to feed. He told the boys to 
kill me to-day for his dinner. I am going to run 
away." 

Donkey. " So are we running away." 

Dog. " Our masters said that we were too old 

to work." 

Cat. " So we are aU running away together." 
Donkey. " Come with us. You can sing. Let 

us all go to town and sing for a living." 

So the donkey and the dog and the cat and the 

rooster went down the road together. 

The Four Musicians. Part III 
brayed mewed rob bers 

On their way they came to the woods. They 
could not get through the woods that night, so 
they could not get to town. 

When they came to a big tree, the cat went into 
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its branches. The rooster went up into the tree 
too. The dog and donkey lay on the groimd. 

From the treetop the rooster could see all that 
was going on. 

Rooster. " Friends, I see a light. Let us find 
out what it is." 

So they all went together to see what the light 
was. 

They found it was shining from a high window 
in a little house. 

Dog. " I wish we could see into this window." 

Cat. ** It is too high for me." 

Donkey. " I have a plan. I will stand under 
the window. Friend dog, you get on my back. 
Cat, you climb on the dog's back. Mr. Rooster, 
you may fly to the cat's back and look into the 
window." 

Donkey. " Now, what do you see ? " 

Rooster. " I see a table full of good things to 
eat, and robbers eating them." 

Dog. "Can we not drive the robbers away?" 

Donkey. "I know how we can do it. When 
I count three we must all make a great noise. 
Ready, now — one, two, three." 
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The donkey brayed, the dog barked, the cat 
mewed, and the rooster crowed. 




The robbers jumped from the table and ran 
into the woods. 

Then the four musicians went into the house and 
ate up all the good things that were on the table. 

The four friends stayed in the robbers' house 
and lived there many years, having a good time 
together. 



NOVEMBER 




I am the happy Thanksgiving month. 
I live for thirty days, just like September. 
My name means " nine ". 
I am the last autumn month. 
The trees look bare and brown, and the earth 
is getting ready for winter. 

Thanks giv ing 
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when ev er Rob ert Ste ven son 

gal lop Lou is high way 

WINDY NIGHTS 
Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And the ships are tossed at sea. 
By, on the highway, low and loud, 
By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again. 

R. L. Stevenson. 
*lst. Who wrote this poem? 
2nd. Robert Louis Stevenson wrote it. 
1st. Who was Robert Louis Stevenson ? 
2nd. He was a man who wrote beautiful poems 
for children. 

1^^. Is he living now? 

2nd. No, he died some years ago. 

* A dialogue to be read by the class, divided into two sections. 
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Lesson 2 

vis it or tur key build ing cab in 

pud ding wag ons bush es prowl 

A REAL THANKSGIVING 
Part I 

" 0, yes, children, I shall be glad to talk to you 
about Thanksgiving," said the visitor when the 
teacher asked him if he would tell the school a 
Thanksgiving story. 

" And now," said he, going to the board, ** I am 
going to write the word Thanksgiving on the 
board in big letters. But I am going to write it 
in a strange way." 

He wrote these two words — Giving Thanks — 
and then asked the children to read it. 

*^ Now my story isn't about a turkey or plum 
pudding or pies or any of the good things that 
we have for Thanksgiving. It is about just these 
two words — Giving Thanks — and that is what' 
Thanksgiving means. 

Many years ago, a man and his little family 
came to settle in one of the western states. No 
houses were there in those days and the people 
had to build their own log cabins in the deep 
thick forests. 
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Where do you suppose the people stayed while 
they were buildings the cabins ? They slept in the 
big wagons in which they had traveled across the 
plains. 




This man and his wife and little baby had 
traveled many days and nights in their great 
wagon, and now for some time he had been build- 
ing the little log house that was to be their home. 

It was built in the deep forest, and nothing 
could be seen about the house but tall forest trees 
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and thick bushes. Little wild animals ran in and 
out among the trees, and sometimes, at night, a 
bear or a wolf would prowl about. 

But the man was brave and the young wife did 
not fear, as long as he was there with his trusty gun. 

A Real Thanksgiving. Part II 
hus band scarce ly knelt 

In di an blan ket pro vis ions 

Soon the cabin was finished, and the husband 
found that he must go for provisions, as all their 
food had given out. The very nearest place where 
he could get them was many miles away. He 
would have to take the horse and be gone one 
whole day and a night. 

At first the little wife cried and said she dared 
not stay alone. 

" But I must go,'' said the husband. " Nothing 
will harm you." " But if a bear should come ! " 
she said timidly. 

" 0, our cabin door is strong," he said 

" But if an Indian should come ! " she said. 

" There is scarcely an Indian here now, so don't 
be afi-aid." 

" I will be brave," she said at last, and he kissed 
her and started off. 
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All day she sat in the cabin holding Baby Joe 
in her arms, scarcely daring to move. 

At last the smi went down behind the tall pine 
trees and the forest was as black as night. 

She hmig a blanket at the window so that no 
ray of light could get out, and then lighted a 
candle. Very carefiilly she put the baby in his 
cradle. 

Then she blew out the light and knelt beside 
the cradle, not daring to move, fearing that the 
baby might wake and cry. 

A Ebal Thanksgiving. Part III 

whis tie stump fast en ings Alec 
strik ing dis tance lone some ter ror 

The hours passed on, and still she knelt there. 

Suddenly she started. She heard a noise away 
off in the distance. What could it be ? 

She listened. It came nearer and sounded like 
a whistle. Was it an Indian calling ? But she 
remembered that a red man never whistles. Then 
it must be a white man. But why should he 
whistle ? 

Surely if he were going to harm her, whoever 
it was, he would make no noise. 
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Very soon she heard a heavy sound like some 
one striking a stump. Then the whistling came 
again. 

The footsteps sounded nearer and nearer, and 
the good wife lost some of her fear ; for now she 
felt sure that no one would whistle if he came for 
harm. 

In a moment she heard a sound on the cabin 
steps and quickly she sprang to the door, undid 
the fastenings, and — in stepped a boy. 

For one glad moment she looked at him, then 
she threw her arms about him and burst out crying. 

"I am your neighbor's boy. Alec," he said. 
" We saw your husband go by this morning, and 
I told the folks I guessed you would be all alone 
and might feel lonesome. I thought perhaps you 
would like just a boy to come and stay with you. 
So I whistled and made all the noise I could to let 
you know I didn't mean any harm." 

Then the little mother sat down and told him 
how frightened she had been, and how glad, O, 
how glad she was to see him. "If you hadn't 
whistled," she said, " I should not have dared to go 
to the door." 

He smiled and told her that she must rest, for 
no harm could come to her now. 
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So she went to sleep beside Baby Joe, and 
dreamed of whistling all night long. 

In the morning, when the sun woke the little 
household in the cabin, the mother remembered 
for the first time that it was Thanksgiving Day. 

"Alec, my friend," she said, "surely I do give 
thanks with all my heart. You and your merry 
whistle saved me from a night of terror, and I can 
never thank you enough." 

For many years, long after the forest had been 
cleared and hundreds of settlers had come to the 
West, Alec spent his Thanksgiving Day with his 
cabin friends. He was always asked to whistle the 
same tune he whistled that lonely night so many 
years ago. 
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Lesson 3 

con tent through out re ward bless ings 

THANKSGIVING 

For harvest safely stored away, 
For snug warm home when skies are gray, 
For work well done and it's reward, 
Throughout this happy land is heard 
Thanksgiving. 



For all the blessings of the year. 
For all the friends to us so dear. 
For sweet content this glad day brings, 
My heart breaks out in joy and sings 
Thanksgiving. 
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Lesson 4 

prig sphere tal ents 

*A CONVERSATION 

Mountain. I am a great mountaiii. 

Squirrel. I am a little squirrel. 

M. Squirrel, you are nothing but a little prig. 

S. What is a prig, I should like to know? 

M. 0, a prig is something that is really small, 

but feels very big. 
S. You are very big, I am sure, mountain. 

But the world is full of little things as well 

as big things. I am not ashamed to be 

one of the little things on this great 

sphere. 
There is one thing you can not say, and that 

is that vou are as small as I. 
And you are not spry, like me, you great 

mountain. 
M. Yes, I know you can run f9,st. 
S. I must say I love to make a track through 

the woods that grow on your moimtain 

sides. 

* This dialogue may be used as introductory to the fable by Emerson 
in the next lesson. 
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I am small and can nm fast. That is my 
talent. 
M. I am big and high. That is my talent. 
S. It takes all kinds of talents to make up this 
world. 
Now let me tell you, big mountain. I can 
not carry forests on my back. And you 
can not crack a nut. 



quar rel 
doubt less 



Lesson 5 

for mer dis grace 

lat ter oc cu py 



de ny 
dif fer 




THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter "Little Prig"; 
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Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big : 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you. 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track ; 

Talents differ : all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back. 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

Ealph Waldo Emerson. 
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Lesson 6 
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A SAFE JOURNEY 

Uncle Tom had a cunning brown Spaniel whom 
he had trained and loved very dearly. 

He wanted to send him as a gift to his niece, 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth lived far away from Uncle Tom, a 
two day's journey from his home. 

Uncle Tom found that he could not possibly 
leave his work long enough to go with the dog, 
so he must send the little fellow alone. 

" Ino," he said to the Spaniel, *' do you think 
that you are smart enough to travel all alone on 
the big train many, many himdred miles 1 '' 

Ino wagged his shaggy brown tail, looked wist- 
fully at his master, and barked his answer. 

Uncle Tom found a wooden box large enough 
to hold Ino and give him a little room to move 
about. He put slats over one side to let in plenty 
of air, fixing one of the slats so that it could be 
moved up and down. 
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In one comer of the box he fastened a small 
tin dish. In another comer he put a bright new 
milk can, which he strapped firmly so that it should 
not slip. 

Then he printed a neat card and tacked it to 
the box. On the card it said: ** Please lift the 
slat and give me milk from the can." 

All was ready. Uncle Tom said goodbye to his 
pet. Ino was put on the baggage car of the 
fast express, and the little Spaniel began his long 
journey. 

Not a hungry minute did Ino know all the long 
way. When he changed cars, the good brakeman 
read his card and gladly fed the patient little 
traveler. 

The next day he* reached Elizabeth, and a very 
happy little girl took a happy little dog in her 
arms and hugged and petted the beautiful gift 
that Uncle Tom had sent her. 
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Lesson 7 

pump kin pie grand fa ther 

THANKSGIVING DAY 

Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather's house we go ; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

Over the river and through the wood — 
Oh, how the wind does blow ! 

It stings the toes 

And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

Over the river and through the wood — 
Now grandmother's cap I spy ! 

Hurrah for the fun ! 

Is the pudding done ? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie ! 

Lydia Maria Child. 



DECEMBER 




I am the snowj Christmas month. 

I am the first month of winter. 

My name means " ten ". 

You may learn on page 2 how many days I 
have. 

Sleigh bells jingle and snow balls liy while I 
am alive. 



Christ mas sleigh bells 



Lesson 1 

De cem ber San ta Claus 

FATHER TIME RETURNS 

Children. Father Time, Father Time, how glad 
we are to see you again ! 

Fatlier Time. I am glad to see you, dear chil- 
dren. I thought I ought to see if you 
could unlock this great Christmas chest. 

G. I think we shall have no trouble. 

F. Be sure and take everything out, dear children, 
before the old year closes the cover. You 
know the New Year keys will never un- 
lock this old chest. When it is shut, it is 
closed forever. 

C. Yes, we know. Father Time, that December 
is the last month of the year. 

F. You will find a short story in this chest for 
the shortest day in the year. 

a What day is that? 

F. That is the twenty-first. 

C. We want to find a long story. 

F. Here it is. It is called *' Santa Claus." 
Now I must go. Goodbye, dear children. 

C. Goodbye, Father Time. We shall see you 
next vear. 





Lesson 2 






SANTA CT-AUS 




»tiff 


ever green 


mail 


elves 


siz es 


stamped 



Pabt 1 

Santa Clans mbljed his sleepy eyes, stretched 
ont his arms and tried to get up. 

No wonder he couldn't move; he had been 
asleep almost a year. His long nap had made him 
very stiff. 

"Well, well, so Christmas is here again," said 
the old man aloud. The tall evergreen trees 
nodded their heads and looked sad. They knew 
that Santa would soon want them. 

** I must be at work,'* said the good man. 

" Come fairies, wake, wake." 

Very soon a whole troop of little elves came 
(lancing over the snowy fields. 

IIow they shouted when they saw Santa ! 

" Get me my letter bag," said he to one of the 
fairies. " I suppose it must be full of letters by 
this time." 
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The fairy trotted off to a big rock on the hillside 
and brought back the great bag. 

It was running over with letters of all sizes and 
shapes. 

With a smile on his rosy cheeks, Santa sat down 
to open his Christmas mail. 




The first letter was stamped and addressed to 
Mr. Santa Claus, 

Christmas St., 
U. S. 
He opened it and read : 
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Dear Mr. Santa : 

Please be sure to bring me a new 
sled, a pair of skates, three boxes of pink and white 
candy, and a whistle. 

From 

Jack. 

Santa Claus. Part II 

faith fill Speed a way Nim ble Foot 

ad dressed St. Nich o las 

Some letters were very long, and some were tiny 
ones fi-om children who could hardly write. 

Faithful old Santa read every one. Then he said 
to his band of fairies, "Where is my doll fairy?" 

"Here," said the little elf. 

"Run, Happy Heart, and bring back just as 
many dolls as you can carry." 

" Come, where is my sled-man now ? " 

" Here," said Speedaway, and off he ran to order 
a load of sleds and drums. 

Quick Foot ran for skates, and Nimble Foot 
went for trumpets. 

Little Firefly was ordered to get caps and 
mittens of every size and color. 

Then there were all kinds of other gifts that 
Santa sent for. At last every fairy was gone and 
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Santa sat down to read some of his other letters. 
There was a big one, addressed to — 
Mr. Santa Claus, 

Care of St. Nicholas. 
Santa laughed when he opened it. It said : 
I love you, dear Santa, because you brought me 
lovely things last year ; and 1 shall not ask for any- 
thing this year. Mamma says, if we are good, then 
Santa never forgets us at Christmas time. 

Beulah. 
"Indeed she shall have something," said Santa. 
" rU give her the biggest doll my fairy can get." 
Another letter said : 
Good Grandpa Santa : 

Now be good and bring me a big drum 
that will make lots of noise, and a soldier's hat, 
'cause I'm going to war. 

Goodbye, 

Sam. 
" He shall have his drum," laughed Santa. 

Santa Claus. Part III 
rein deer Pran cer Cu pid 

jin gled ap peared Blix en 

" Ha, ha, my fairies, are you back again ? Now 
off for my reindeer. Look out for Prancer. 
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Don't let Blixen step on your tiny toes. Be care- 
ful when you harness Cupid, and bring back my 
big fur coat." 

Off they flew, and before long, sleighbells jingled 
merrily over the hills. In a little while the danc- 
ing prancing reindeer were ready for their mid- 
night ride. 

The fairies loaded the toys into the sleigh ; up 
jumped Santa into his seat, and away they went. 

What a busy night for the good old saint ! But 
such a happy night too ! 

Not one little girl or boy did he forget. 

Just as the first rosy glow appeared in the east, 
Santa turned his weary reindeer toward home. 

Their Christmas work was over. When the 
first sunbeam awoke on Christmas morning, Santa, 
reindeer, and fairies were out of sight. 
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Lesson 3 




fan ci ful 


man tie shelf 


chos en 


shad ows 


stock ings 


Dob bin 


chim ney 


em bers 


pinched 



CHRISTMAS EVE 

1 

I asked dear mamma to open the door 
The least little bit, so that out on the floor 
Of the sitting room dim, in a fanciful way, 
I could watch the bright flames and the shadows 
at play. 

2 

And above by the mantle-shelf, hung in a row, 
1 could see all our stockings ; they seemed in the 

glow 
So large that I knew dear Santa could put 
My toys and my candy way down to the foot. 

3 

Then Ben couldn't say that he saw what I had, 
'Cause he got up first ; and I guess I was glad 
That I didn't feel sleepy a bit, and would see 
Just what dear old Santa had chosen for me. 
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4 

The stars through the window smiled down on 

my bed, 
And outside I thought Dobbin was starting the sled: 
When I heard up the chinmey the jolly old elf, 
And down through the embers came Santa himself. 

5 

He was shaking the snow from his coat and his 

pack. 
When I sat up in bed and it made a loud crack. 
Then Santa looked quickly and saw me awake. 
He came into the room ; not a sound did he make. 

6 

I hid Under the clothes, and covered my head. 

So frightened I shook all over with dread ; 

But he pulled them away, and pinched me, and 

then — 
I awoke and found — it was morning and Ben. 
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Lesson 4 

A za lie draft poked safe ly 




THE FIRST LOVE 

Paet I 

She was a little girl, only four years old. They 
called her Azalie. Dear Little Azalie, she had 
written all her letters to Santa Glaus and poked 
them one by one up the chimney place, watching 
to see if the friendly draft carried them safely up 
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out of sight. Then she sat down and wondered 
and wondered what Santa would say when he 
opened her letters. She wondered if he really 
would bring her what she so much wanted. 

The letters were almost all alike. You see 
mamma had to Avrite them for her, so she knew 
just what Azalie asked the good Saint to bring her. 
Sometimes she would say in the letter : " Please 
bring just one great tall dolly, almost as big as 
myself, and I don't want anything else." 

Again she would say: "Eem ember, dear Santa, 
I would like a big, big doll. And I hope she will 
have golden hair and brown eyes." 

The First Love. Part II 

de cid ed mul ti tude tempt ing spread ing 
flan nel dain ty plump fin ish ing 

Very often good fathers and mothers find the 
little letters that girls and boys have sent to Santa, 
and it so happened that Azalie's mamma found 
these Christmas letters. 

Such a good mamma as Azalie had ! Such a 
kind father! They decided that their little girl 
should have all these letters answered ; so, with- 
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out waiting for Santa to read them and decide 
what to do, papa went at once to a doll-store. 

What a multitude of dolls! Big dolls, little 
dolls, and middle-sized dolls ! Baby dolls sitting 
in high chairs, stretched their little kid hands, 
tempting everyone to buy. Lady dolls, in gay silk 
gowns, with spreading skirts and charming hats, 
smiled at the passers by. Boy dolls, in blue 
flannel suits and white sailor ties, stood here and 
there on the counter. 

I am sure that every doll in that great store 
would have liked to go home with Azalie's papa, 
but out of all only one doll was taken. 

She was a great, brown-eyed doll, almost as big 
as Azalie herself. She had golden hair that hung 
down to her waist, and pretty brown eyes that 
were shut tight, as she lay in her box on the joiu-- 
ney from the doll-store to her home. 

Then came long evenings for dear mamma. 
One by one the dainty underclothes were fitted 
and put on the big Christmas doll. Real baby 
stockings and shoes were none too large for the 
plump kid feet of Miss Dolly. Now mamma was 
just finishing the red dress and cape which made the 
big doll quite the dearest doll that any little girl 
would care to have. 
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The FiEST Love. Part III 
shy ly speech less hang ing ^irgc 

Christmas eve came at last, and Azalie went to 
sleep, hoping in her little heart that 8anta would 
not fail to leave at her house her long-wished-for 
big, big doll. Little did she guess that down in 
the nursery, sitting in a low straw rocker, close 
beside her stocking of Christmas toys, was a doll, 
bigger than any she had dreamed of, more beauti- 
ful than any she had hoped for. 

She was awake before the sun on Christmas 
morning, dancing with joy, and yet almost afraid 
to take a first look into the nursery. Azalie crept 
down stairs with mamma and papa close behind 
her. Slowly she opened the door. Shyly she 
stepped in, and then gave a cry of delight, as she 
saw the beautiful doll in her lovely red dress, 
with her golden curls hanging about her face, 
and her real baby boots showing from under the 
edge of the full skirts. 

The stockings might have been empty and 
Azalie would not have cared. It was enough for 
her that the dear Santa had answered her letters 
and brought her a wonderful doll. She lifted it 
carefully in her arms and touched the little face 
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lovingly. She admired the dainty clothes, and 
then she let it lie asleep in her arms, while she 
herself sat speechless with delight. Mamma and 
papa looked lovingly at their little girl, feeling 
well repaid for their share in the Christmas doll. 

The First Love. Part IV 

trou ble soiled ging ham self ish 

Mad e line snug ly whis pered shab by 

Suddenly Azalie gave a little start. "Why, 

dolly!" she said, "why, I can't love just you. I 

know you are beautiful, but, no — ." She got up 

quickly, and, putting the big doll safely in her own 

little rocker, she started up stairs. 

Mamma and papa wondered what could be the 
trouble. Soon she came skipping into the room, 
clasping tightly in her arms her old doll Daisy, 
with her soiled, gingham dress, her dirty kid 
hands, and her worn-out shoes. Very tenderly 
she put her old dolly close beside the fresh, new 
beauty, and then she knelt down on the floor in 
front of them and talked very softly : 

"Daisy, your httle mamma was very, very 
selfish, and for a few minutes I did forget you; but 
not for long, dear old Daisy. Now let rae tell 
you: this is your new sister, Madeline, and you 
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will love her very much. Madeline, this is my old 
friend, Daisy, that I have had for years." 

Mamma and papa smiled, as Azalie sat in her 
chair, with her great beauty on one knee, in her 




fresh new clothes, and on the other her shabby 
little Daisy. Mamma smiled again, when she 
went into Azalie's room long after her little girl 
had gone to sleep that night, and found Daisy 
tucked snugly under Azalie's ann, while the doll 
Madeline sat in a chair by the bureau. 

'^ Gone back to her first love,'^ whispered 
mamma. 
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in stant ly 



Lesson 5 

com plained 
bit ter ly 
re fleet ed 



ant lers 
hound 
van i ty 



THE STAG AND HIS HORNS 

A stag one day was admiring his beautiftil 
horns in a clear pool of water that reflected them; 




but he complained bitterly that he had such thin, 
poor legs to stand upon. 
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" Why did not my Maker give me beautiful legs 
also ? " said he. '^ My glorious head looks beauti- 
ful in the woods, but my legs are a disgrace." 

Just then a hound came upon his track and 
gave chase. Instantly his thin legs took him 
swiftly through the forest, hut the horns which he 
had admired so much caught in the branches and 
held him back. 

At last, in spite of his swift legs of which he 
made such good use, his heavy horns stopped him, 
and the dogs caught him in the forest. 

Do not in vanity take pride. 

Just learn a lesson from the stag, 

Whose antlers did to ruin drag. 

At last for vanity he died. 
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Lesson 6 

GRANDMA'S GLASSES 
doubt searched pushed 

Grandma had lost her glasses. There was no 
doubt about it. Hadn't Fred hunted under the 
table and on the table, among all the books and 
papers, and still had foimd no glasses ? 

Hadn't Delia gone into every room where 
grandma had been and searched with both of her 
own bright eyes and not found them ? 

At last papa came in and asked them what they 
were all hunting for. 

"Why, for grandma's glasses," they cried. 

Papa looked at grandma a moment and then 
laughed aloud. 

"What are you laughing at, papa?" they all 
asked. 

" Do you really mean that you have lost them, 
grandma ? " he said, still laughing. 

"Why, yes, we have looked everywhere." 

"Put your hand on your head, grandma!" 

And there, all the while, had been grandma's 
glasses, pushed back upon her hair. 

Grandma laughed too, as she put them back 
over her eyes again, and went on with her sewing. 
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Lesson 7 

Vic tor ia read i \j Al fred 

Eiig land lion or Ten ny son 

" Old year, you must not die, 
You came to us so readily. 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year, you must not die." 

Alfred Tenkyson. 

Who was Alfred Tennyson? 

He was a great poet. 

In what country did he live ? 

He was born in England and lived there all 
his life. 

Victoria, the Queen of England, was very fond 
of his poems. Whenever the Queen wanted a 
poem written, Tennyson was the one to write it. 

It was a great honor to be poet for the Queen. 

He is not living now. 



JANUARY 




( The head of Janus on an old Roman coin.) 



Who are you, strange looking man 1 

I am an old Roman god, Janus. 

Why have you two faces, we should like to 
know? 

So that I may look two ways at once. 

My statue was placed at the city gate in Rome. 

One face looked toward the city and one face 
looked beyond the gate. 

Yoiu- month of January was named for me. 

Why should it be named for you, Janus ? 

Listen, while I tell you. 

I could look two ways. So can January. 

January stands at the gateway of the year. 

One face looks toward the old year that has 
passed. One face looks toward the year to come. 

We shall never forget that, god Janus. 

A Happy New Year to everybody. 

Ja nus Jan u a ry 

Ro man stat ue 
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Lesson 1 

[To be memorized.) 

" I am thinking of you to-day because it is New 
Year's and I wish you happiness. 

And to-morrow, because it will be the day after 
New Year's, I shall still wish you happiness, and 
so on cleai through the year." 

Hekey Na^ Dyke. 
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Lesson 2 

coast ing cheer j V^^ 

pur pie Rog er Beu lah 

A JANUAEY SALE 
Paet I 

The snow was too deep for coastmg that day ; 
it was too cold for a pung ride, and yet some kind 
of Saturday fun must be had for four little seven- 
year-old children. They must have some fun that 
would keep them out of doors, too. 

These four little folks, you see, lived in a small 
country village, called Pleasant Valley, many, 
many miles from any city. City girls and boys 
would perhaps call it lonely in this little village 
where great frozen lakes stretched out to meet the 
purple mountains. 

There was only one broad street to be seen in 
the whole village. But Pleasant Valley children 
love the cold crisp air of their native country, and 
they have all sorts of fun on Saturdays and in the 
hoiu-s out of school. 

This was a cold Saturday, and a recent snow 
had spoiled all the coasting. The four little 
friends were wondering what they could do for fun. 
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At last, after some talk, Roger gave a cheery 
cry. '' 0, I know; come on, Dick and Mark, and 
you, too, Beulah. I know, we'll have loads of 
fmi." 

I knew nothing more of their plans imtil noon 
time. Then Beulah and Dick came running home 
to dinner, begging that I should visit their store 
on the edge of the great lake that afternoon. 

" A store ! " I exclaimed. 

" yes, mamma, the dearest store you ever saw. 
You go down across the field through the little 
wood path. You'll see the tracks we have made 
in the snow. Now you will surely come, mother." 

I promised, and later in the day I followed the 
little wood path to the "Great Lake Store," as 
they called it. 

A January Sale. Part II 
de liv er ing on ions gro cer 

car tridg es man a ger sau sag es 

A big leafless birch tree served as a roof for the 

store itself. A great packing box made the counter, 

where a hundred or more empty cartridges were 

sold as sausages. 

"This is the storeroom," explained Roger, who 

was general manager. He led me to a willow tree 
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near by, where a great box stood, filled with empty 
tin cans of all shapes and sizes. An empty orange 
crate was piled high with snowballs. 

" These are the apples and onions and potatoes," 
he explained. 

I ordered a peck of snow apples, and Mr. Roger 
said they would be sent at once to my house. 

" Here, boy," he called, and Mark came running 
from a clump of fir trees not far off. 

" Take the express team and leave these apples 
at the first house on the left." 

" All right, sir," said the pleasant little grocer 
boy, and I followed him to the stable to see where 
he kept his team. 

Four tall spruce trees stood in a row, and these 
were the stables. A huge sled was in one stall, 
ready for use in delivering goods. 

Two little express carts were in place under the 
next two trees, and a double-runner was pulled 
up under the last tall spruce. 

" Now where are your horses, my good man ? " 
I said. 

" Well, we have one horse named Dick and one 
named Mark. Probably Dick will be hitched into 
this sled and take your groceries up to the house." 
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" All right," said I laughing, " I must go now. 
Be sure and send my things by three o'clock." 

In less than half an hour a very lively horse, 
hitched to a large sled, came to my back door and 
unloaded snow apples, sausages, and potatoes. 

^ The Great Lake Store kept open that night until 
the winter sun went down behind the mountains, 
and horses, grocermen, and errand boys had gone 
home for the night. 
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Lesson 3 

i ron per sist ed a greed bumped 

earth en tough shel ter con fess 

THE EARTHEN POT AND THE IRON POT 

A Fable 

An iron pot, one fine summer day, invited his 
cousin, the earthen pot, to take a journey with him. 

*^ O, no, pray excuse me," said the earthen pot, 
for he was very much afraid that he would be 
struck by the rocks and broken as he passed along. 




But the iron pot persisted. ^' If anything comes 
near you," he said, ^' I will stand near and keep 
you from harm, for nothing can hurt my tough 
skin." 
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So at last the earthen pot agreed and they 
started out. 

They saw many pleasant things, and every time 
they came near rough hard things that would 
hurt the earthen pot, the iron pot would run up 
and shelter his cousin. 

But the iron pot was not always careful not to 
strike the earthen pot, and often bumped into him 
so hard that the earthen pot groaned, though he 
did not complain. 

At last the iron pot struck him so hard that he 
dashed him to pieces on the road, and then went 
off and left him there. 

Little lady, 
Can you guess 
What this story 
Doth confess? 
It means that 

Children well-behaved should play 
Only with children such as they. 
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Lesson 4 

fif ty Na ture lis ten 

MR. SNOWMAN AND HIS FAMILY 

Part I 

Mr. Snowman, Mrs. Snowman, and Baby 
Snowman lived together in Max Brown's back 
yard. 

Mr. Snowman was really three days old ; but he 
looked fifty years old. His hair was white, his 
back was bent, and he carried a cane. 

Mrs. Snowman was a dear old lady, with a 
great white bonnet and a long cape that reached 
the ground. 

Baby Snowman was very tiny, a cunning boy 
with a white fur cap and little white mittens. 

The Snowman family had just moved into the 
back yard. Max Brown and Teddy Green had 
helped them move, and it was just six o'clock 
when the supper bell rang. The little boys ran 
into the house, leaving their snowy friends alone 
in their new home. 

How strange they felt ! 

Mr. Snowman tried to speak, but his pipe was 
in his mouth and he couldn't get it out. 
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Mrs. Snowman wanted to look about, but her 
head was frozen. A big dog came out of the 
house and began to bark. That frightened Baby 
Snowman and he wanted to cry. But not a tear 
would come. 

He wished he could get nearer his mamma, but 
his feet were stuck fast in the snow. They didn't 
like their new home at all. 

" We must move," said Mrs. Snowman. 

" We must go before morning," said Mr. Snow- 
man, "for Mother Nature has told me that the sun 
is no friend of ours and will make us cry." 

" But who will help us move 1 " said the baby. 

Listen ! The wind came whistling by. Coming 
very near Mrs. Snowman, he blew off her bonnet 
and whispered in her ear: "111 help you move." 

Mr. Snowman. Part II 
breath vain 

It was the soft south wind that had whispered, 
and Mrs. Snowman felt happy as its warm breath 
touched her cheek. 

" 0, he is taking my cap," laughed the baby, 
" and there go my mittens." . " Why, yes, that is 
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the way I always help snow people to move/' 
laughed the south wind. 

"Please don't take my cape," said poor Mrs. 
Snowman, "for I shall be very cold." 

" I will make you warm," said the friendly wind ; 
and he blew in her face as he spoke. 

"Why, I am falling," she cried. "0, don't let 
me fall!" 

The south wind laughed again and whispered 
to them softly, " You see I have kept my promise. 
This is the way I help you move, little snow people." 

In the morning Ted and Max ran out to the 
back yard. The warm south wind blew softly in 
their faces and laughed as they hunted in vain for 
the Snowman family. 
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Lesson 5 

spark ling mil lion heap 

si lent rain how chuc kled 

SNOW FLAKES 

Out of the clouds I came, 

Down from a place so high 

That I had no doubt, as I whirled about, 

I was far above the sky. 

2 
I danced with the gay north wind 
Who laughed as he flew by, 
And threw me a kiss with his hand, like this, 
And chuckled merrily. 

3 
I saw dear mother earth 
By the light of the morning star ; 
And, sparkling bright, in the silent night, 
The place where the fairies are. 

4 
Then quickly down and down. 
With a million little friends, 
I fell in a deep and snow white heap, 
At the place where the rainbow ends. 
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Lesson 6 

Is a bel 
* FUNNY LITTLE ISABEL 

I know a funny little girl named Isabel. She 
says very funny things that make people laugh. 
Perhaps this will make you laugh when you read it. 

One day she brought a stray kitten to her 
mother, and made the kitten stand on its hind legs 
while she held the front paws in her hands. 

^'Look, mamma," she said, ^4ook at the kitty! 
See ! These are her walk legs and these are her 
hands." 

Lesson 7 

bo som for sak en cloud folds 

wood lands de scends 

( To he memorized.) 
" Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garment shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields, forsaken. 
Silent, and soft, and slow. 
Descends the snow." 

H. W. Longfellow. 

* Suggestions for the development of short lessons lik^ this will be 
found on page 261, Appendix. 



FEBRUARY 




I am the end of winter. 

And I am the shortest month. 

The Komans named me long ago. 

I am named after an ancient holiday. 

Now I am famous for two American holidays. 

Do you know what they are ? 

hoi i day A mer i can 
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Lesson 1 

Ed mund Feb ru a ry Per kins 

This is the smallest chest of all the twelve. 

People call it a very rich chest. It is full of 
beautiful things. 

Let us hurry and open it. 

A valentine ! 0, good ! 

See! It is a great golden heart and it says 
"February 14th" on it. 

And look ! The heart opens and there is a pretty 
story written inside. 

No, it isn't a story. It is a little play. 

0, what fun it will be to read it ! 

Let us see who are in the play. 

There is Grandma Perkins. She is an old lady, 
just like my grandma. 

Then there is Sunshine. She is her grandchild. 
She is seven years old. That is just my age. 

Then comes Edmund. He is her grandson. 
He is eight years old. Now we can begin to read it. * 

* The play furnishes abundant material for good expression. After the 
entire play is read, the children may act it at some future lesson. 

The teacher might properly add a word of explanation regarding the 
expressions — -Act I and Scene I. 
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Lesson 2 

knit ting pop-corn 

A Play in Four Acts 

THE POP-CORN BAGS 

• Persons in the play. 

Gra^i^dma Perkins — an old lady. 
Sunshine — her grandchild — 7 years old. 
Edmund — her grandchild — 8 years old. 
ACT I 
Scene I 

Place. Grandma's sitting room. Grandma Perkins sits knitting. A 
knock at the door. Grandma goes to the door. Edmund stands there. 

Grandma. Good-moming, dear. Have you 
come to see grandma this cold morning? Well, 
take your things right off. How is mamma ? Are 
your little hands cold ? 

Edmund (taking off his things). No, I am not 
very cold, only just my fingers, — 'cause you see I 
had this big bag to carry. Mamma sent you some 
fresh rolls she baked this morning, and there are 
some cookies, too, — nice ones, grandma. 

Grandma. Well, that was just as good of 
mamma as it could be. I will put the bag right 
out here on the kitchen table, and don't let me 
forget, dear, when you go home, to give you some 
pop-corn. 
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Edmund. goody, grandma! 
liad any for such a long time. 
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I haven't 




Grandma. I popped it this morning and 
put it in a bag all ready for you, because I 
thought you would come to-day. Then I have a 
bag for Sunshine, too. Perhaps you can take it to 
her on your way home. 

Scene II 

Another knock. Grandma goes to the door. There stands Sunshine. 

Grandma. Good-morning, little Sunshine. 
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What? Come all alone this cold morning away 
over to see grandma ? 

Sunshine. Yes, grandma, and I have brought 
you something good. ( Hands her a bag. ) 

Grandma. 0, you dear little soul! What 
is it ? Some of mamma's cakes and pies ? 

Sunshine. Yes, and mamma sent you her 
love, too, only I didn't bring that in the bag. 
(Grandma laughs.) 

Sunshine (just noticing Edmund). Hello, 
Edmund, when did you come ? 

Edmund. 0, just a little while ago. I 
brought grandma a bag of good things, too. 

Sunshine. Did you ? 0, that is nice. 

Edmund. Yes, and grandma is going to give 
us some pop-corn to take home with us when we 
go. 

Grandma. Yes, dear. Put the bag out on 
the table, just put it down anywhere. 

Sunshine ( puts the bag beside Edmund's bag ). 
O, grandma, what is in those other two bags ? Is 
that our pop-corn? 

Grandma. Yes, dear, and you may take a 
little now. One bag is for you. Sunshine, and the 
other for Edmund. (The children help themselves. ) 
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Edmund. My! What big bags, about as big 
as the ones we brought ! (They take a little of 
the pop-corn and then put the bags back.) 



The Pop-Corn Bags. Act II 
weren't de light ed 

KdJlf an Iwur later. 

Grandma. Now, children, I am sorry, but 
it is beginning to snow, and I think you ought to 
be starting for home before it storms any harder. 

Edmund. 0, yes, we must go. ( They put on 
their things.) 

Sunshine. We mustn't forget our pop-corn, 
grandma. ( Grandma buttons up their coats. ) 

Grandma. There now, goodbye. Here are 
your bags. Tell your mammas that grandma was 
delighted with all the good things they sent. 
(Hands them the bags and they run off laughing.) 

Edmund (calling back). Mamma will think 
you weren't at home and I have brought back the 
bag. 
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The Pop-Corn Bags. Act. Ill 
Scene I 

Grandma^ s kitchen. 

Grandma (taking one of the bags). Now 
these rolls will taste so good for my dinner. I 
was wishing this morning that I had some. (She 
opens the bag, sees it full of pop-corn. She starts 
back.) 

What? There! Now what a shame! If 1 
haven't given Edmund the wrong bag, and he 
has taken all those things home again. There, I 
could cry, and he didn't get his pop-corn after all ! 
(Opening the other bag quickly.) You don't 
suppose I have done the same thing with Sunshine? 
(Sees the pop-corn there also.) 

Oh! oh! oh! there, I am ashamed of myself! 
Why didn't I think those bags were all about 
the same size ? 0, I will cry now. 

Scene II 
Edmund (half way home, opening his bag). 
I guess I will just take a bit of my com. What ! 
(laughing) Well, isn't this funny! Well, I will 
turn straight around and take this back. Here 
are all Sunshine's cakes and pies. (Turns back 
towards grandma's.) 
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Scene III 

Sunshine (half way home, opening her bag). 
Wasn't grandma good to pop me this nice — Oh ! 
(laughing) She has given me the wrong bag! 
All of Edmund's rolls and cookies ! Poor grandma, 
I am just going to take this right back to her. 
(Goes back towards grandma's.) 
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The Pop-Corn Bags. Act IV 

wrong care less ness 

Scene I 

Grandma's house, A knock at ilie door. Grandma opens tJw door. 

Edmund (stands there laughing). Well, grand- 
ma, don't you want some pop-corn? 

Grandma. Well, you dear child, come here 
and get your own bag. Did you ever know such a 
careless grandma ? I did feel so sorry about it. 

Scene II 

Another knock at iJie dojr. Grandma opens it 

Sunshine (stands there laughing). Hello, 
grandma, I am sorry you didn't like Edmund's 
cookies and rolls. 

Grandma. Why, just to think of my doing 
such a queer thing and making you come way 
back here in the storm! (Gives them the right 
bags.) There, now take your own bags and run. 
You ought to have a dozen bags of pop-corn to pay 
you for all of grandma's carelessness and your own 
trouble. Goodbye, dears. 

Edmund and Sunshine (running off with 
their bags). Goodbye, grandma. 



Ill 
Lesson 3 

A bra ham pas sage 

Lin coin dur ing 

FEBRUARY 12th. 

We must not forget that the 12th of February 
is Lincoln's birthday. 

This is a picture of Abraham Lincoln. 

He was once the President of the United States. 




Here is a story that shows how fond he was of 
his little son, " Tad/' as he called him. 
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LITTLE TAD 

Abraham Lincoln, during the years when he 
was President, was a very busy man. 

But every night, no matter how busy he was 
with duties of the State, he always allowed his 
little boy. Tad, to come to his office and visit 
him for a few moments. 

Lincoln's house was connected with the office 
so that little Tad could easily run through the 
passage, find his father, and climb into his lap, for 
his evening story or talk. 

Everything was laid aside for those few happy 
moments with his little son. 

Then came the good-night kiss, and Tad ran 
off to dream pleasant dreams. 
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Lesson 4 

ten der cm el pre vail 

plun der ing ad vice con found ed 

heart i ly * oc curred 

THE FOX WITH HIS TAIL CUT OFF 

A cunning old fox, of plundering habits, 

Who loved tender chickens and caught many 
rabbits, 

Was caught one day by the end of his tail. 

In a cruel trap, that was set in a vale. . 

He pulled and he pulled, till he pulled himself out, 

But his tail was half gone without any doubt. 

It made him ashamed to wear a short tail. 

So he said, " If my good advice will prevail, 

I'll get all the foxes to cut theirs off too ; 

Which is no more than wise honest foxes should do." 

When they heard his advice they shouted aloud ; 

And he saw that they knew he was selfish and proud. 

Poor Bob-tail, confounded, could not say a word. 

And heartily wished it had never occurred. 

Note: Teacher will develop this in a maimer similar to Lesson 1, 
in October section, using a conversational method for developing new 
words and text of the verse. 
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Lesson 5 

chat ted Re ta clasp ing 

BETA'S HOME 
Paet I 
" Grandpa, is the sky blue this morning ? " 
" Yes, dear." 

" Grandpa, are we near the schoolhouse ? " 
" No, dear. We have quite a walk yet." 
Grandpa and little Keta chatted and laughed as 
they walked slowly on, her hand clasping his very 
tightly. At last, they came to a great building 
made of stone, with a long flight of steps. 

" We are here, Reta. It is a beautiful school- 
house," said grandpa. 

" Am I to come here every day, grandpa ?" 
^* Yes, little one," said he, " yes, every day." 
"But will you come for me ever}" night, 
grandpa?" 

"Well, well, take tight hold of my hand, dear." 
" But, grandpa, you don't answer mc. Will you 
promise to come for me every night ?" 

"Well, dear, yes, yes, I will come sometime. 
Don't worry." 

" 0, then it will be fun going to school, grandpa. 
Where can I get my dinner 1" 
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" They will give it to you here, right in the 
school." 

^^Why, that's funny," said Reta, "Well, I 
never had my dinner before without you. Grandpa. 
I shall miss you." 

" 0, little one," he said, and the tears came into 
his eyes, as he clasped the small hand tighter. 




" There, we are at the door. Now I will ring 
the beU." 
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RetVs Home. Part II 
spe cial com fort 

In a few moments a pretty girl opened the door 
and asked them to come in. Grandpa inquired 
for the master of the school, and after showing 
them. seats in a little side room, the maid went on 
her errand. 

^^ Grandpa, she has a pretty, soft voice," said 
Reta. 

" Yes, very, dear. She is one of the pupils." 

"0, how lovely! Perhaps my seat will be 
near her." 

Just then the master entered. He took Beta's 
hand with a kindly look, and spoke pleasantly : 
" Well, is this the little girl you spoke of? Let 
me see, what is your name ?" 

" Reta Gray, sir," she answered. '^ Grandpa 
says I am going to school here every day, and 
have my dinners here. Is it so 1" 

*^ Really so, little one," said the kindly master. 
" Now come this way." 

She still clung to grandpa, and they went 
through long halls, and up some wide stairs until 
they came to a great room, full of little iron beds. 
Each bed had a clean, white spread, and the room 
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looked sweet and restful. " Now," calling a woman 
to him, "this lady will have special care of Reta." 

" Is she my teacher ?" said Reta. 

" 0, no, dear," answered the master. "No, she 
is just like a mother to you." 

" 0, I didn't know they had mothers in school ! 
I never knew a mother before, and I haven't any 
papa, only just my grandpa. But he is lovely to 
me." 

" Well, dear, grandpa must go now. Say good- 
bye; and, Reta, if the kind master should want you 
to stay over night here — you will, won't you f 

" Why, why, grandpa," she cried. " I thought 
you said you were coming for me every night." 

" Well, dear, and so I may come, but you are 
going to stay here a little while and see how you 
like it." But his heart was breaking as he kissed 
Reta tenderly and turned to go. 

"I will see you to-night, grandpa, so goodbye," 
she called. And then turning to the others, she 
said : " Grandpa works so hard, and he has only 
me to comfort him ! He says it takes money to go 
to school here ; does it, mother f she asked timidly. 

" Sometimes, dear, but that will be all right 
Now you must get ready for the school-room." 
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Beta's Home. Part HI 
en joyed midst sound ly 

Very soon Reta was in the bright and cheerful 
sdiool-room. What a happy morning she had! 
Everyone was kind to her. She enjoyed her lunch 
in the big dining-room, and when in the after- 
noon she heard the music, she clapped her hands 
with joy. 

The school hours were over and Reta began to 
think of grandpa. 

" O, I hoj)e he will come, so I can tell him how 
happy I am." 

But the hours passed, and Reta went to her 
snowy little bed without grandpa's good-night kiss, 
for the first time in all her life. 

In the midst of her tears she fell asleep, dream- 
ing that grandpa held her in his arms. 

The next morning Reta awoke, happy again. 
She soon made fast friends with all about her. 
She was bright in her lessons, and the teachers 
were kind. And how she loved the mother! But 
when night came she looked again for grandpa. 

" I guess he will come to-night, surely. And 
I shall tell him how T like it here, why yes — I do 
like my little bed, but — I think I would rather 
go home with him at night," she said. 
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Beta's Home. Part IV 
sight less mas sive 

The days passed, and each day grew fuller and 
happier for little Reta. And one day, when she 
had almost forgotten about grandpa, the kind 
master came and took her by the hand and said : 
'^Reta, don't you feel happy here?" 

'' Why, yes, sir, very," she said. 

" And don't you think it is nice to hav.e dinner 
here and live here all the time ? " 

^^Yes, sir." 

" Your dear, dear grandpa wants you to have 
the best and happiest life he can give you, and so 
to-night he is coming back to see you once more, 
and then he is going off, a long way off, dear, 
where he can earn money so his dear little girl 
can stay here and be happy. " 

Reta sat silent for a moment and then she said : 
^^And you want me to be good when grandpa 
comes to-night, and not cry ? " 

" Yes, dear, be brave, and make dear grandpa 
proud of you." 

In another hour grandpa was there with Reta 
in his arms. She covered his face with kisses, she 
told him everything she had been doing all the 
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long week, until it was time to go. "0, grandpa," 
and the little arms clung closer. 

"0, my little Reta," and he held her tight. 
'' There now, dear, some day grandpa will come 
back and see you." 

^' 0, grandpa ! if — I — could — only — see — 
you!" 

*^ But, dear, you are going to learn to see in a 
great many ways that grandpa never can, if you 
stay here in this beautiful home." 

'^ Yes, yes, grandpa, I don't want to say good- 
bye." 

He stooped and kissed the sightless blue eyes, 
hugged her tightly once more, and was gone. 

As he reached the street and looked back at the 
massive building, his eyes fell on the great letters 
cut in the stone — " Home for the Blind." 

" O," he said, " my little Beta's home for many 
years ! " 
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Lesson 6 

frost ed o'er wed ding hast en 

FEBRUARY 

Ice and snow, ice and snow, 
Frozen fields where e'er we go. 
Frozen fields and frozen lakes, 
Frosted o'er like wedding cakes. 
Girls and boys leave your toys. 
Come and taste cold-weather joys. 
Bring your sleds and bring your skates. 
Hasten now while winter waits. 
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Lesson 7 




el e vat ed 


brick 


crowd ed 


thiin ders 




guides 



A BUSY FATHER 

Does your father leave home every morning 
before you are awake 1 

And does your father get home every night 
long after you are tucked in bed ? 

And does your father work all day Sunday, too 1 
0, I hope not. 

I know of a father who has two dear little 
children, and yet he is never at home to see them. 

This father works on the elevated train that 
thunders through the streets of one of our big 
cities. He has to leave so early and gets home so 
late that his little ones are always asleep. 

But let me tell you something that he does each 
day. 

At just ten o'clock each morning the big 
elevated train that he runs passes a long row of 
brick buildings in one of the crowded parts of the 
city. 

In one of these brick buildings lives this man's 
little family. 
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As he guides his train carefully over the shiny 
rails, he steals just a few seconds to glance up at 
the window in one of the brick blocks, and there 
is his wife, holding the two children up at the 
window, their little hands waving to father as his 
train dashes by. 

He smiles and waves his hand, and the clock 
says one minute past ten. 

This is the only time through the long busy 
day that the father sees their little faces. 

The children think that ten o'clock is the most 
beautiful hour in all the day. And I know the 
father thinks the same. 
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gen er al 
or a tor 
o be di ent 



Lesson 8 

ml er 
en er gy 
am bi tious 



skillful 

in de pend ent 

gen er ous 




February 22nd 

Here is a picture of George Washington at 
home. Under the pietiu'e it says February 22nd. 

That is his birthday. 

And look ! Here are some cards with letters 
on them. The first one is "G," and the next one 
^^E," and the next is ^^0". Don't you see? 
These are the letters of his name. 

If the children will read every card they will 
know what kind of man George Washington was. 
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Let US take the first card " G ". On the back of 
the card it says : Washington was a great general. 

0, I see. "G" stands for "great" and 
"general." Now read the next. 

E. Washington was an earnest man. 

0. Washington was an orator. 
E. He was a great ruler. 

G. Washington was a good man. 

E. He was a man of energy. 

W. He was a wise maix. 

A. Washington was an ambitious man. 

S. He was a ^ skillful leader. 

H. Washington was an honest man. 

1. Washington was an independent man. 
N. Washington was a noble man. 

G. He was a generous man. 

T. He was a truthful man. 

0. Washington was an obedient man. 

N. Washington was the pride of the Nation. 

. Note : An exercise for public day may be conducted as follows : 
Large cards may be made^ each containing a letter, and a child 
selected for each card. 

The first one steps forward with his card and recites the little story 
belonging to that letter. The next follows, and so on until the entu-e 
name is spelled. 
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Lesson 9 

con science Whit ti er Green leaf 

John Greenleaf Whittier was one of our best 
loved poets. 

He was bom in a small town in Massachusetts. 

We shall read a great many of his poems as 
we grow older. 

Here is a pretty verse for us to learn and 
remember always. 

Be but yourselves, be purje, be true, 
And prompt in duty ; heed the deep. 
Low voice of conscience. 

J. G. Whittiee. 




MARCH 




" Ah, March ! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats. 
And, out of sight, art nursing April's violets." 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 
threats vi o lets 
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Lesson 1 

gloom y strife 

A TALK WITH MARCH 

Child. 0, how the wind blows! What are you 
doing with my hat, Mr. March ? 

March. I am only playing with it, small boy. 
Don't be afraid of me. 




Ch. You are very breezy, I think, Mr. March. 

M. Perhaps I am, but I want you to know that 
I am here. 
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Ch. It is not hard for us to tell that, because you 
are so noisy. 

M. I can't help being noisy, small boy. You 
know for whom I was named, don't you ? 

Ch. No, we only know that you are strong and 
very fond of blowing off our hats, Mr. 
March. 

M. I was named for Mars, the god of War, and 
Mars was fond of storm and strife. That 
is why I am noisy. 

But listen, little children. I shall not blow 
every day of my thirty-one days. When 
.the twenty-first day comes, then is the 
beginning of spring. 

You will find pretty pussy-willows by 
that time. 

See on page 128 what a pretty verse a 
poet has written about me! She knows 
what good things I am doing, even while 
I look dark and gloomy. I am helping 
gentle April all the time, for I am hiding 
her violets and other precious flowers un- 
der the earth until April calls them. 
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Lesson 2 

Vic tor porch chase 

PEPPER, THE CAT, WRITES A LETTER 

Paet I 

Pleasant Village, 
March 3, 1911 

Deae Feiekd Victor: 

Just think, I haven't seen you nor heard you 
bark for almost a year. I suppose you have 
grown a good deal since last summer, when we 
played together on the farm. 

How good you were to me ! I was very small 
then and could hardly walk. 

Do you remember that your mistress wanted to 
take me back to the city with you ? 

I can just remember seeing you ride away with 
her in the carriage. You sat on the front seat 
with the driver, and I ran on the porch with my 
mother to see you off. 

They didn't have another dog for a long, long 
time. But let me tell you what came to live 
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under the bam just after you left. Did you ever 
see one? I never had, and I was scared when 
Mr. Kent brought it home. 

Well, it was a little pig ; the cutest little thing 
you ever saw. I didn't think it was very nice to 
have it live down under the bam, but I soon 
learned that pigs are different from cats. It liked 
its home just as well as I liked mine. 

The folks said that it was the smartest little pig 
they ever saw. Every day Walter used to take it 
out into the yard to have it play. It would chase 
him all around and play hide and seek. Some- 
times it would run after me. I know you would 
have some fun with it if vou were here. 

Victor, did you ever have your name in the 
paper 1 This pig was so smart they had a little 
story printed about it. I should like to have 
folks know some of the things I do ; for I think 
they are almost as smart. 

My master has taught 

me to climb his shoulder 

and get bits of meat from 

^r^^„^j[ i jf ^ V his fingers. Then I can 

y^MMmL!^k!t^^ ju^nap very high ; 0, a great 

deal higher than that pig. 

It can't jump at all. 
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Pepper, the Cat, Writes a Letter. Part II 

purr ing cot tage curled 

Do you remember Walter's little brother Roger ? 
He built me a house for my very own. Walter 
put a soft bed in it for me and there I sleep every 
night. It has a little sign on the front that says : 
"Purring Cottage." Don't you think that 
is cunning? 

Last week my master brought home two more 
cats. One is prettier than I am, and much smaller. 
The other is big and black, and has a very homely 
face. But she is kind, and I heard master say 
that she could catch rats. That is more than I 
can do. 

You know they named me Pepper because, 
because, — well, you may guess. So they thought 
they would call the little one Salt. 

Such fun as we have ! We chase each other 
all over the farm, f show her where the mice live 
in the barn. When we get a plump little mouse 
I always give her some, usually the tail. That is 
really all she ought to eat, for she is still a very 
small kitten. 
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They call me a very bad scratcher; but I am 
no worse than Salt. She hurts the little girl in 
the house very badly sometimes. 

One night it was too cold for us to sleep in my 
house out of doors, so master made us a warm bed 
in the shed, and all throe of us cats slept together. 
Salt curled down between the old Black Cat and 
me, and we slept very soimdly all night. 

We always have our meals together, and I 
really think that you would enjoy my friends as 
much as I do. 

When you write to me, tell me all about your 
home and what you do each day. 

Do you ever think of me and wish that you 
could see your friend, 

Pepper 1 , 



^ClX^ 
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Lesson 3 

whoa team ster spleii did curb iiig 

buck les mouth fuls con tent ed ly plunged 

THE TWO GRAYS 

"Whoa! whoa!" and the teamster pulled the 
strong reins tightly, as the great express wagon, 
with the two splendid gray horses, stopped at the 
curbing. 

The whistles were sounding the noon hour, and 
the horses knew it was dinner time. 

They stretched their great necks to watch Billy, 
as he reached for the feed bags under the seat. 

"Want your dinner, old boys?" said Billy 
pleasantly, as he fastened the bags on the horses' 
necks and started off for his own lunch. 

But for once the careful driver had been care- 
less, and what did the poor horses find after Billy 
had gone ? 

The neck buckles were loose, and the bags had 
slipped just out of reach of the hungry horses' 
mouths. What should they do? One big gray 
looked sadly at the other. Two feed bags on 
their necks, both half full of oats, and yet not a 
bite could they get. 
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At last one of the pair started a little. He gave 
a look at his mate. Then, slowly turning his head 
around, he plunged his nose into the other's feed 
bag, and contentedly began his dinner. 

After a few mouthfuls, he raised his head, and 
turned it way around, while his mate quietly 
reached over and began to eat from the first one's 
bag. 

So they ate, first one and then the other, until 
tbo bags were empty. 

People stopped to watch the wise old horses 
as they fed each other like two children. 

When Billy came back, how surprised he was 
to find the bags slipped from their places, and still 
more surprised to find the bags empty ! 

But the big grays never told Billy how they 
got their dinner. 
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Lesson 4 

Prin cess Charm ing rav en 

Gold i locks res cued eag le 

jeal ous pal ace 

PRETTY GOLDILOCKS 

Goldilocks was a lovely Princess. 

She had long golden hair, and as soon as the 
yonng King saw her he fell in love with her. 

He sent her rich presents, but she sent them all 
back, and said she did not wish to marry. 

There lived at the court a young man named 
Prince Charming. 

He said : " I wish the King had sent me to 
Princess Goldilocks. I am sure she would have 
come back with me." 

Bye and bye the King did send Prince Charm- 
ing with rich gifts to the Princess. 

As he rode along, he saw a fish lying on the 
grass, and he sprang from his horse and threw it 
back into the river. 

This was very kind of Prince Charming. 

A little farther on he rescued a ra-ven from an 
eagle that was just going to kill it. 

After this, he found an owl caught in a net, and 
set the poor bird free. 
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When he came to the palace where the Princess 
lived, he offered her the gifts the King had sent. 
But she. would not take them. 




"I have made a vow to marry the one who 
brings me the gold ring I lost in the river some 
time ago." 

Charming felt very sad as he walked by the 
river-side. 

But soon his grief was tinned to joy when the 
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fish, whose life he had saved, swam with its head 
out of the water and the ring in its mouth. 

Still the Princess would not retiun with Prince 
Charming to marry the King. 

Then she said to the Prince: ^^Why do you 
not stay here and marry me, and I will make you 
king of my country ? " 

He thought that this would not be right, so he 
took the Princess home to his King, and the two 
were married. 

The King was still jealous of Charming, and 
shut him up in the tower. 

But when the Bang died,the Queen at once ran 
to the tower and set Prince Charming free. 

A month later Prince Charming and Goldilocks 
were married, and they were the happiest King 
and Queen that ever lived. 
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Lesson 5 

SONG OF THE MAECH WIND 



The March wind blows the snow away, 
And blows away the cold. 
He's not afraid of anything, 
He is so very bold. 



He shakes the sleepy trees about. 
And calls for them to wake ; 
For April soon will come along 
Their summer gowns to make. 

3 

He whistles to the little brooks 
That now with gladness sing. 
And sends them running on their way 
To carry news of spring. 
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Lesson 6 

Jer sey glos sy Speck le 

Ma jor nod ded po lite ly 

THE BARN PARTY 
Paet I 



The 
look 



old 



nice. 




bam really did 
Ned had swept 
the floor very clean, and not 
a wisp of hay was out of 
place. Why shouldn't it look 
nice? It was Miss Jersey 
Cow's first birthday and she 
was to give a grand party to 
all her young friends of the barnyard. 

Miss Jersey herself looked very pretty in her 
soft brown and white gown, and she went here 
and there to see that everything was ready for her 
guests. 

Rover, the house dog, stood at the front doors 
of the bam to open them for the visitors. Rover 
looked very handsome in his glossy black coat and 
new collar that his master had given him that day. 

"Peck, peck," came a sound at the big doors. 
Rover opened them and there stood Speckled Hen 
and Mr. Rooster. 
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"Bow, WOW," said Rover, "come in." 
"Moo, moo," said Miss Jersey softly, " I am glad 
to see you." 

The pretty hen nodded her small head and said, 
"Cluck, cluck." Master Booster bowed so low 
that his tall red comb touched the floor. 




"Your eggs have been very good lately. 
Speckle," said Miss Jersey politely. 

" So I heard my mistress say," said Speckle. 

"Bow, wow," again came from Rover, and in 
pranced Major, the colt. 

"I hope I am not late," he said, "but I had to 
carry my master to the station this morning, and 
Ned has just taken off my harness." 
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The Barn Party. Part II 

guin ea squeak con cert swal lows 

twit ter ing chirp ing 

" How handsome your 
brown coat is this morn- 
ing, and how smooth your 
mane looks!" said Miss 
Jersey. 

^^ Yes, Ned took a great 
deal of pains with me 
this morning," said the 

colt, as he walki3d around, tossing his handsome 
head. 

The doves were the next to arrive. One was 
dressed in soft gi'ay, another in brown, and the 
third in pure white. They bowed very gracefully 
to Miss Jersey, and then flew over to Speckle to 
ask after her little family of chicks. 

^^ Meow, meow," sounded softly at the door, 
and Kitty Gray came in and purred a good-morn- 
ing to Miss Jersey. 

*^ Isn't your sister coming, Kitty ? " said Jersey. 

" No, our little mistress was not very well this 
morning and she wanted one of us to stay and 
amuse her, so Kittv White is not with me." 
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" Squeak, squeak/' and such a funny noise as 
was heard outside the doors. When Eover opened 
them, there stood two little guinea pigs, white and 
black, with their noses very pink and clean. 

The other guests looked surprised to see them, 
but the little pigs behaved beautifully and did not 
grunt once during the whole afternoon. 

"I hope our singers will come," said Miss 
Jersey, "for I want to have a concert for you all." 

Just as she spoke, a flock of bam swallows flew 
in at the window and perched on the great beams 
overhead. 

"Ah, there is our music," said everyone, and 
the birds began to sing their first chorus. Then 
they flew down among the guests, twittering and 
chirping a good-day to all. 
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The Baen Paety. Paet III 
meas ure pitch er ken nel 

"Here comes someone who was not invited, I 
guess/' said Rover. And sure enough, peeping 
from behind a box was a tiny mouse, looking with 
longing eyes at the grand -company. 

" Come," said Jersey, " if I had known where 
to find you I should have invited you and your 
family, but now that you are here you had better 
stay." 

The little mouse was delighted, and said that 
it would take him only a minute to ran back to 
his home under the meal chest and ask his brothers 
and sisters to come too. 

Of course Miss Jersey could not say no, and 
soon Mr. Mouse came back with six small brothers 
and sisters, all dressed in their gray suits. 

" I think we are all here now," said Jersey. 
" Rover, will you please bring me the basket from 
my stall?" 

0, the good things in that basket! Jersey 
knew just what every one of her guests could eat 
and she had brought something for "them all. 

There was a heaping measure of oats for Major, 
plenty of yellow com for Speckle and Mr. Rooster, 
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and the doves. There were apples for the guinea 
pigs, and a pitcher of sweet milk for Kitty Gray. 

For Eover she had brought a great bone, 
covered with juicy meat, and a heap of grain for 
the swallows. 

*^ 1 did not bring anything for you, little mice," 
said Jersey, **but you are welcome to all the 
crumbs that fall, so come and help yourselves." 

They all had a merry lunch. After dinner the 
swallows gave another concert, and one by one 
the guests said goodbye to dear Miss Jersey and 
thanked her for their very pleasant time. 

After they had all gone Eover stayed to see 
that the bam doors were safely locked, and then 
he trotted off to his kennel, leaving the great bam 
quiet for the night. 




APRIL 




April is here. 

Look out for the showers. 

April has smiles and tears. 

The smiles are the sunbeams. 

The tears are the raindrops. 

The old Romans say that April means "to open' 

Open, April buds, open. 
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Lesson 1 

group bald 

monks close ly 

A SPRING FABLE. No. 1 

In a sunny spot on the green 
lawn stood a little group of fairies. 
They were all sisters and every one 
had beautiful golden hair. 

Their yellow heads were all that 
could be seen of these fairies, for 
their feet were hidden in the soft 
green grass. 

When bed time came, they did 
not lie down in the cool grass at 
their feet ; but just closed their sleepy eyes, gathered 
their golden hair snugly about their heads, and 
slept all night, standing straight in their grassy 
spot. 

When the sun arose in the morning, the fairies 
were wide awake, carefully arranging their yellow 
locks in a pretty crown about their heads. 

Days passed, but the golden-haired elves were 
not there. In their places were little old ladies 
with snowy hair. 
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They bowed and nodded to each other, but 
they dared not bend very low, for their pretty hair 
would blow away. Some were growing very bald. 

One more day, and no little grandmas were 
seen on the pretty, green lawn. 

'A little band of straight, tall monks, with gray 
hoods drawn closely over their heads, stood wait- 
ing for Mother Nature to put them to sleep for 
another whole year. 
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Lesson 2 




long ing 


mead ow 


plucked 


pos ies 


dim pled 


de cid ed 


A 


SPRING FABLE. 


No. 2 




A little maid in a yellow gown 
stood all alone on the side of a 
rocky hill. 

It was bright midday, and the 
sun shone very warm on the maiden. 

She looked with longing eyes 
to the meadow below, where her 
cousins lived in the soft green 
grass by the brookside. 

" Ah, me, I suppose 1 must not sigh," she said, 
" for this is my home, and I should die if they put 
me anyivhere else. So I will look happy, and 
perhaps that will make someone glad." 

Some little children came running over the 
hills, gathering handfuls of flowers on their way 
to school. 

They stopped before the maiden with the yellow 
gown, and stooping down, plucked her. 
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Then they held her high under their dimpled 
chins, decided that they were very fond of rich. 




golden butter, put her in with their other posies, 
and hurried off to school. 

Who knows the name of this little maid of the 
hillside? 
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Lesson 3 

post man stole 

Kennel Town, April, 1911. 
My Dear Pepper: 

I am not so smart as you are, or I should have 
answered your letter before. 

The postman brought your letter to the door of 
my dog house over a month ago. I took it in my 
mouth, and ran to my mistress to have her read it 
to me. 

I lay on the rug in front of the stove, and 
wagged my tail with joy while she read it to me. 

Yes, I have grown a great deal since last sum- 
mer. I suppose we shall hardly know each other 
when we meet again. 

What a smart pig that must be at your farm ! 
I have never seen one. I am the only pet here at 
my house, so I don't have anyone to play with me. 

I go to walk with my mistress almost every 
day, but I have to do just as she says, and some- 
times I get very tired of minding her. 

I think your little cottage must be very cun- 
ning. My house has no pretty name like yours. 
It is just a kennel. 
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I have a big loud bark now that makes some 
people afraid of me. But I wouldn't bite nor hurt 
anyone, imless he hurt me. 

I heard a lady say to my mistress the other 
day : " What a handsome dog Victor is ! " Really, 
Pepper, this is not true. I am just writing what I 
heard, you know. 

I stole a bone last week and had to be punished 
for it. I felt ashamed, but you know I am very 
fond of bones. 

I had a long run of ten miles the other day. 
My mistress drove, and I ran ahead of the horses 
all the way. I was tired when I reached home, 
but I had a good time, and that night I had an 
extra piece of meat for my supper. 

I am learning to carry a basket in my mouth. 
I don't like to do it very well, but the people seem 
to think it is cute, and so I am trying to learn. 

I should like to have a good play with you. 
Perhaps I shall see you next summer. 

Now I must say good-night and run to my 
kennel. 

Your friend. 
To Miss Pepper, ViCTOE. 

Purring Cottage, 

Pleasant Valley. 
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Lesson 4 

coops ar range bar rel 

cack led 
peck ing pul lets tempt ing 

OLD CROSSY, THE HEN 
Part I 

Spring must be coming. This is what the hens 
in Farmer Brooks' yard thought. And when the 
good farmer opened wide the doors of their houses 
and let them out into the sunshine, then they were 
sure. 

The hens shook their speckled feathers and 
cackled with delighto 

The proud roosters strutted about the yard and 
crowed with pleasure. It was so delightful to find 
that the winter had really gone. 

Every simny April day now found the whole 
flock pecking and scratching in the big, roomy 
henyards. 

I am very sorry to say that one hen in Farmer 
Brooks' feathered family was not a kind hen. She 
often chased the young pullets away from their 
dinner. 
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When Farmer Brooks threw tempting scraps of 
meat into their big feed dish, she was sure to get 
them first and take the biggest share. 

Even the bold rooster was afraid to come near 
her at meal t'ime. 

Farmer Brooks called her " Old Crossy," and 
sometimes he thought he would have to get rid of 
her, she made so much trouble. 

But there was one thing that Crossy could do 
well, and that was to lay fine large eggs. Every 
day she left a smooth white egg in the top nest 
of the hen house. And because her eggs were the 
largest and best. Farmer Brooks could not afford 
to let her go. 

As the spring days grew warmer, pleasant 
thoughts of tiny chicks began to fill the hearts of 
some of the speckled hens. Then Farmer Brooks 
began to arrange barrel coops for these motherly 
ones. 

Old Crossy, the Hen. Part II 

proud ly guard ing pre cious 

chilled hatched thir teen 

Very soon four happy hens were sitting proudly 
and patiently on their nests, guarding their 
precious eggs. 
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" It is lucky Old Crossy doesn't want to set," 
said Farmer Brooks one day. ^*Wliat a mean 
mother she would make ! " 

The days passed on and the mother hens waited 
for the three long weeks to pass. They scarcely 
left their nests long enough to eat, fearing their 
eggs might get chilled. 

At last came a morning when tiny little peeps 
were heard under the first mother hen. And by 
night twelve little downy chicks cuddled under 
the motherly wings. 

In a few days the other hens hatched their 
pretty families, and many a "peep, peep," was 
heard through the big henyard. 

One morning, soon after this. Farmer Brooks 
found Old Crossy sitting on her nest much earlier 
than usual. She did not come off even to eat her 
breakfast, which the good farmer thought was 
very strange. 

At noon she was still there. Then the farmer 
smiled and said, "Can it be that Old Crossy wants 
to set too ? " 

This was only too true. There she sat, quietly 
and patiently, until Farmer Brooks brought her 
thirteen eggs for her very own. These she eagerly 
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gathered into her nest, and settled herself for the 
task ahead of her. 

'' I shall not be surprised if she keeps getting 
off her eggs and lets them spoil," sighed the farmer. 
'' And if she does hatch any I am afraid she will 
hurt the poor little things or kill them. But all I 
can do is to wait." 

Did Old Crossy leave her nest and let her 
precious eggs get chilled ? No, not Crossy. 

Day after day she sat there, even more faithful 
than the other mother hens had been. 

Old Crossy, the Hen. Part III 

am pie 
anx ious ly fluff y tram pie 

starve ex tra scat tered 

At last the three weeks were gone, and very 
anxiously Farmer Brooks waited for the faint little 
peeps to be heard. 

Look ! A tiny yellow head was showing from 
under Crossy's motherly wing. And listen! 
'' Peep, peep," came the cunning chick voices. 

Not until a whole day had passed did Crossy 
come off her nest. 

And then, what had she to show? Thirteen 
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beautiful fluffy babies, the largest brood that any 
hen had yet given to Farmer Brooks. 

*^ Well, Old Crossy, you are not so bad as we 
thought," said the farmer as he scattered a big 
handful of grain for her dinner. " But look out 
now, don't step all over your chicks and hurt them." 

Crossy lifted her big strong feet very carefully 
as she picked up the bits of grain and watched her 
wee babies follow her about. 

In a day or two, she began to teach her little 
ones to scratch. But she was very careful that 
her big strong feet did not trample on them as 
she showed them how to hunt for seeds. 

" Well, Crossy, I guess I shall have to change 
your name," said Farmer Brooks the next week. 
"You are the best mother yet. Two of my chicks 
in the other coop have died. The mother stepped 
on them and killed them. And that hen in the 
second coop is so selfish that she eats everything 
herself and lets the chicks starve. Here, Crossy, 
here is an extra handful of com for you this 
morning." 

The weeks passed, and the last little chicks 
grew strong and big. 

One morning Farmer Brooks came into Crossy's 
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yard, and, taking her up in his arms, he carried 
her out to a fine new pen way across the barnyard. 

She was frightened for a minute, for she had 
never left her babies before. But she did not 
peck him. 

He put her down in the new yard, and in a few 
minutes came back, bringing all her little chicks 
safely to her. Then back he came again in a few 
minutes. But this time he had seven little stranger 
chicks with him. 




"Crossy," he said, ^^look here. I can't trust 
the mother of these chicks. She has killed four 
already, and I am going to give them into your 
keeping. Can you take care of a few more, do 
you think '? " 
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Crossy's only answer was to gather the seven 
little strangers under her ample wings, together 
with her own thirteen babies. 

What a proud mother she was that night as she 
went to sleep with her twenty chicks ! And in the 
new coop, too ! 

The next day she was prouder still when Farmer 
Brooks came in to give them their breakfast and 
she heard him say: "Why, here's the little 
mother, the best hen in all my barnyard." 



Ss^^^f 
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Lesson 5 



tink ling 



brim ming 



THE APRIL RAIN 



^:^.v 




Gentle little rain-drops, 
Falling from the sky ; 
Tiny silver rain drops, 
While the clouds float by, 



Little bells of silver, 
Tinkling on the pane. 
Sweetly sing the blessings 
^ Of the April rain. 

Precious little rain-drops. 
Kiss old mother earth ; 
Fill her cold, dark bosom 
Brimming full of mirth. 

Welcome, little rain-drops, 
Joy and gladness bring. 
Thank you, April rain- drops, 
For the song you sing. 
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Lesson 6 

dread ful com pan j squeezed 

A KITTEN'S JOURNAL 
Paet I 

Nov. 29. I promised mamma Tabby, when I 
left home, that I would surely keep a journal in 
my new place, so I am going to start it right off 
the very first day. 

0, dear! I am homesick. I had a dreadful 
ride in that basket and I thought we never should 
get there. I tried to be good and do as mamma 
Tabby told me, but once in a while I cried, and 
then I could hear folks laugh all about me. 

Well, I haven't eaten a bit of supper, even if 
the lady did want me to, and I'm dreadfully hungry 
now, but I suppose that is my own fault. 0, dear, 
— good-night. I wish mother Tabby's paws were 
around my neck. 

Nov. 30. Thanksgiving Day. How can they 
call it by such a name ! Why, I haven't had one 
thing I could be thankful for all day long. There's 
a little girl in this house, only four years old, and 
she just abuses me. 

This morning she came down cellar and 
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snatched me out of my box, where I was sleeping, 
and rushed up stairs with me. Then she squeezed 
me, and didn't I squeal and scratch ! And didn't 
she drop me quick ! But she was spunky, for she 
never cried one bit, and I know I must have hurt 
her, because I meant to. 

I never saw a little girl before, and I guess she 
never saw a kitten, for she didn't even know how 
to hold me. I hid under the stove, and that child 
found a big stick and poked me out. Then she 
chased me all around the house, until she caught 
me and then — squeezed me again. That time I 
put my tongue out and spit and scratched harder, 
and she cried. 

Such a great company of people as they had 
that day, and everybody wanted to hold me. Well, 
I was bashful and wouldn't stay with them, and 
then of course nobody liked me. Call it Thanks- 
giving ! I am sure cats would never call it so. 

A Kitten's Journal. Part II 

mis er a ble break fast 

pack age worst ed 

Dec. 5. 0, mother Tabby, I have been here 
just a week. I am well, I get plenty to eat, and 
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have good inilk all the time. But that little girl 
can't seem to let me alone, and of course I have to 
scratch every time she hurts me. You ought to 
see her hands and her face. 

Her mamma tries to teach her to be good to 
me, and I think she does not blame me one bit for 
scratching. But it really makes me very unhappy. 

Dec. 12. Another week, dear Tabby. I won- 
der if you miss me. I am not quite so miserable 
now, for I find the little girl didn't mean to be 
unkind to me, so I am trying to help her a little. 
When she comes rushing at me to squeeze me for 
love, as she says, I try to play with her instead of 
scratching her, and she thinks that is lovely. 

She still has a great many scratches, and some- 
times I lap her little, soft hands to let her know I 
am sorry I have to be so rude to her at times. 
But I think she will be kinder now all the time. 

Dec. 16. Mother, clap your paws! I caught 
my first mouse to-day. It was in the china closet 
luider the drawer. I wonder if you are as proud 
as I am. 

Dec. 20. Why, I am really happy now. The 
little girl and I are great friends. She gives me a 
fine breakfast every morning, and she takes me up 
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in her play-room and lets me lie on the couch. O, 
it is sunny there. I love it. 




One day she wanted to dress me up as a doll. 
So I sat very still while she put a Uttle, pink hood 
on my head, and I never did a thing, but just 
meowed a wee bit when she tied the strings too 
tight. 

0, yes, I am almost glad I came to live here. 
I think I like little girls now, they are so lively, 
and cats do love fun. You do, don't you, mother 
Tabby? 

Dec. 22. I was bad to-day. I jumped onto a 
table and broke a lovely little flower pot, and. all 
the dirt came out, and one of the beautiful leaves 
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of the plant broke. My mistress had to punish 
me. I didn't blame her one bit, and I never will 
do such a thing again. 

Dec. 25. Christmas day. 0, what a lovely 
time I have had to-day ! Why, mother, they had 
a great tree up stairs in the parlor, and it was 
covered with presents, and little candles, and what 
do you think ? They let me stay up in the even- 
ing with all the folks. 

They had a Santa Claus, and he called out my 
name, Spot, and handed me a little package just 
as he did to the people. The little girl took off 
the paper, and there was a lovely collar with a 
pretty silver bell. She put it on my neck and I 
danced about to hear my bell tinkle. Then I had 
a lovely, blue worsted ball to play with, and Santa 
gave me a funny little toy mouse for my very own. 

0, it was lovely! Now, mother, the year is 
almost done. I am happy here. They are all 
good to me, and I think I should like to stay 

forever. Goodbye, 

Spot. 
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Lesson 7 

{To be memorized) 

Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And domes the red-plowed hills 
With loving blue. 

- Alfeed Tennyso:n^. 



MAY 







Who ever heard of a snowstonn in May ? O, 
what fun ! 

A snowstorm of apple blossoms ! 

Look ! There is Father Time ! Come and play 
in the snowflakes with us, Father Time. 

I can't stop to play with you, dear children. I 
must hurry on to help fair June. 

She is waiting now for me to put leaves on the 
trees and roses in her gardens. 

You will find beautiful things in the treasure 
chest of May. 

You had better run in from the apple blossom 
storm and open your box. 

Off we go ! Goodbye, Father Time. 
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Brook side 
con duct or 

AN 



Lesson 1 

trol ley 
Spring dale 

INVITATION 



The City Boys and Girls 



The country hoys and girls 

invite the city hoys and girls to spend 

Saturday J May Twentieth, 

with them at 

Green Meadow Brook, Countryside. 

Take the early morning train from the city and 

get off at Apple Blossom station. 

The trolley car will take you to Springdale. 

Ask the conductor to let you off at Brookside Lane. 

We shall meet you there. 

All Come. 



Kote: This lesson serves as introductory work to Lesson 2. 
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Lesson 2 

drip ping hur rah 

A TRIP TO THE COUNTRY 
Part I 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! here we are ! 

I never saw so much green grass before ! 

Look at the flowers ! May we pick them ? 

0> y^s, you can do just what you like in Green 
Meadow. You must be thirsty after your long 
train ride. 

Yes, we are. Where can we get a drink ? 

Come with us to that big flat rock and you can 
drink all you want. 

A drink from a rock ? 

Yes, do you see that clear water dripping down 
from under the rock ? That is a little spring, and 
it never stops dripping all the year round. 

Stoop down. Make a cup of your hands, like 
this, and take a good drink. 

0, how cool it is! I wish we had water like 
this in the city ! 
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A Trip to the Country. Part TI 

pad die lil ies far ther 

cot ton com mon doz en 

See the robin! Just like the ones on the city 
common ! 

Yes, the birds drink from that tiny brook that 
is running along. 

Now take off your shoes, boys,* and have some 
fun. Paddle your feet in that little brook and see 
how you like it. 

How they laughed and shouted as the soft 
water flowed over their bare toes! How cool it 
felt! 

"Where does the brook go, I should like to 
know 1 " said one small city boy. 

"We'll run beside it and find out." 

On they ran, happy boys and girls, until they 
came to the end of the little brook's journey. 

" 0, I see a big, big brook," they cried. 

"No, this is a river. You can't find the little 
brook now. It has run into the big river." 

" What are those pretty, white flowers growing 
in the water 1 " 

" Those are water lilies." 

" 0, may we have some ? " 
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" We can't get them without a boat. But see ! 
That young lady is getting some and perhaps she 
will give us a few." 

" I wish we had a dozen boats. We would take 
you all, and row you down the river until we came 
to the big mills where they make cotton." 

"Then we couldn't row any farther because 
the great dam is there. But if we could keep on 
over the dam and down the river for many miles, 
then we should come to the great beautiftd ocean." 
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Lesson 3 

chat ter bub bled glid ed 

FROM BABY SPRING TO MOTHER OCEAN 

Pakt I 

" I chatter, chatter as I flow, 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, • 

But I go on forever," 

*^0, come and see the little spring! Come and 
have a drink," said the children, as they stopped 
in their run down the hillside. 

One by one they bent over the clear, sparkling 
water as it bubbled out from under the great rock, 
and making a cup with their hands, took a long 
cool drink. 

" Good ! " the spring heard them^ say as they 
ran down the hill. 

"Cheer up, cheer up," sang the robin, as he 
dipped his bill in the tiny brooklet that ran down 
the hillside. 

The brook heard and kept happily on its way, 
sparkling in the sunshine. 

" I just love to paddle my feet in this pretty 
brook," said the little boy, as he sat on the edge 
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of a pretty little bridge and let the water play over 
his bare toes. " 0, how cool it feels ! " 




The brook did not stop to listen, but it heard 
every word as it glided under the little wooden 
bridge and over the smooth stones, kissing the 
little barefoot boy. 

" What beautiful lilies ! " said the young girl as 
she rowed her boat into a pretty cove of the river, 
and picked a great handful of the white and gold 
blossoms. 
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From Baby Spring to Mother Oceak. Part II 



eace ful Ij 


lea 


re joiced 


ith er 


pow er 
thith er 


heath er 



The river heard and rejoiced in its own beauty 
as it glided peacefully on through village and town. 

The great mill on the banks seemed to say, 
"Thanks, thanks for your power, good river." 
And the proud river swept over the dam and ran 
more swiftly than ever on its way. 

On, on it went, never stopping, until at last the 
great blue ocean came in sight. 

"Come, come," the voice of the great ocean 
seemed to cry ; and obedient to her call, the river 
glided swiftly into the arms of the sea. 

river, gentle river. 
Gliding onward, hither, thither, 
Past the daisies and the heather 

And the lea. 
Will you never, never, never 
Tell the secrets that you gather. 
As you roll on forever. 

Silently? 
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Lesson 4 

Jean ette clothes pins gath ered 

THE MAY POLE DANCE 
Paet I 

" 0, mamma, every one of my dolls is broken ; 
did you know it ? And 1 haven't one to play with. 
What shall I do ? " said Jeanette, 

"You will have to make some new ones, I 
guess," said mamma, smiling. 

" New ones ? How can I ? " 

" 0, I used to make beautiful dolls when I was 
a little girl. You may run and get the clothespin 
basket and bring it here." 

" Clothespins, mamma ! " said Jeanette, in 
surprise. 

" Yes, and then you may get my bag of silk 
pieces that is in my room. 0, yes, and bring me 
a lead pencil from papa's desk. 

" What are you going to do, mamma ? " 

'^ You shall see," laughed mamma. 

Jeanette soon came running back to the porch 
where mamma sat sewing. 

" Here are the clothespins, and the bag of silk 
pieces, and the pencil," she said. 
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Then she watched to see what was going to 
happen. The bag was full of pretty bits of silk 
and ribbon, 

" See," said mother, ^^ this is a party gown," and 
she laid on her lap a small square of red silk and 
some white ribbon. 

" A party gown for what, mamma ? " 

^^Why, for dolly, my dear," and she picked out 
a smooth clean clothespin from the basket. 

"See the little bald head! Dolly, you must 
have hair," and taking the pencil, mother soon 
had little curls covering Miss Clothespin's head. 

" Now for your eyes and nose, dear dolly, and 
a sweet little mouth." 

" ! !" laughed Jeanette^ " she looks just 
like a doll. 0, hmry, mamma, and make her 
dress." 

Mother cut the piece of silk just long enough to 
reach from dolly's neck to the tips of her little 
wooden legs. Then she tied it about the neck 
with a bit of white nbbon. A small piece of lace 
was gathered about the funny wooden head for a 
bonnet, and Dolly Clothespin was finished. 

"0, mother, she is too cunning! Will you 
make some more for me ? " 
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"You can make them for yourself, Jeanette. 
Now run off to the play-room and see how many 
you can make before tea time." 

The May Pole Dance. Part II 



alas 
checked 



floss 
shawl 



A very happy little girl trotted off with her 
basket and bag. At five o'clock a very happy 
little girl trotted back to her mother, with her 
hands full of the gayest dolls you ever saw. 




^^ Look, mamma, this is the grandma." Grandma 
wore a gray dress and a white apron. On her 
head was a small lace cap. 
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" And see, this is grandpa. 0, it was so easy 
to make him." 

Grandpa surely was very like a man, in checked 
trousers and red coat. Even a tie was fastened 
about his neck to make him a real clothespin man. 

Very soon a long line of dolls stretched across 
the porch, and mamma smiled at and admired 
every doll in the line. It was not easy to tell the 
children from the aunties and fathers and mothers, 
because they were all the same size, you see. 
But Jeanette knew every one of the precious 
family, and thought it very strange that mamma 
could not tell Katie Clothespin from Aunt May, 
who wore a red shawl. 

" Don't you see, mamma 1 Katie's skirt is short 
and she has a hat, but Aunt May Clothespin wears 
a bonnet and shawl." 

^^Now your dolls must have a party," said 
mamma. ^^ And the nicest kind of a party will be 
a May pole dance. Then they can all have some- 
thing to do." 

^^Just the thing," said Jeanette. ^^I'U get a tall 
stick for the May pole." 

A broken flag stick was exactly the thing for 
the pole, and Jeanette found a shady place on the 
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lawn and fastened her May pole firmly in the 
ground. Then she took all the different colors of 
silk floss that she could find and tied them at the 
top of the pole. 

The dance was about to begin. No dolls ever 
learned to stand alone so quickly as these. You 
see their two little wooden legs could be pushed 
down into the soft grass, which held them very 
firm. 

But, alas, they had no hands to hold the silk 
strings. What could they do ? Jeanette thought 
a minute, then she fastened the ribbons about their 
necks. That would do just as well as hands. 
Every doll was at last in its place, fourteen in all. 
And there they danced and danced around the 
pretty pole under the big elm tree, until Jeanette 
was too tired to dance them any longer. 

The clothespin dolls lived many months, and 
Jeanette always said that their best loved game 
was the dance around the May pole. 
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Lesson 5 




fra grance 




won drous 


nest lings 




car ol 




MAY TIME 

1 

Sweet is the fragrance in the air, 
The cool and laughing breeze ; 
The gardens now are wondrous fair 
With blossoms on the trees. 



The hills and valleys now are green 
And all the world is gay ; 
And nestlings carol loud and clear 
To welcome you, sweet May. 

Note: Combine this as a reading lesson and quiet memory training 
as in Lesson 7 in January section. 
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Lesson 6 

tick et paste board float ing 

stuflfed drum mer 

THE CIRCUS 
Paet I 

" Mrs. Brown, here's your ticket, and you will 
be sure to come," said Joe, as he rushed into Mrs. 
Brown's kitchen, early one morning. "It tells 
just what time and where it is and everything, 
right on the ticket, and it will be lots of fun." 
Before ]\lrs. Brown had time to promise, Joe had 
gone on to the next neighbor and told his story, 
and up the street until every house had a ticket. 

Each ticket was a small square of pasteboard 
like this : 



BIG CIRCUS TODAY 

Joe Lake's Tent 

3 o'clock 



Now, everybody on the street knew Joe Lane, 
and everybody liked Joe, and of course if he was 
to open his beautiful new tent for a circus, every- 
body would go because it surely would be the 
best show that ever was seen. 
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Three o'clock came, and Joe's front yard looked 
gay indeed. There stood the great tent with a 
bright new flag floating from the top. Two dnrni- 
mer-boys made merry music at the tent door, and 
Joe's little brother Dan took the tickets as the 
people went in. 

" Well," said Grandma Perkins, " if this isn't a 
really truly circus ! Look at that elephant ! " And 
sm-e enough, there was a good-sized elephant with 
a trunk, long ears, and legs, and it was walking 
about. But of course the people knew that the 

elephant had to have boy's 
feet and mamma's big black 
shawl for the hide, with a coat 
sleeve stuffed for the trunk. 

"And look here, if there 
isn't a monkey ! " said Grand- 
ma. It was Joe's little black- 
and-tan dog, really, but 
mamma had made him a tiny 
red coat, blue trousers, and 
a funny black velvet cap. 
There Jip stood, trying very hard to look like the 
best little monkey that ever lived. 
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The Circus. Part II 
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Mistress Tabby had that very morning brought 
a pretty new family of kittens to her master, so 
Joe had brought them all to the circus, and there 
they lay in a fine new basket, mother Tabby guard- 
ing them very carefully. 

"Come to the show! Come to the show!" 
someone was calling, and everybody looked to 
see who it was. "Ha, ha, ha, — fine show — good 
Joe." And there in her cage hung Polly, laugh- 
ing and talking as fast as she could. 

" Now Polly, you must keep still, for the show 
is going to begin." 

Long boards had been fixed on boxes at one 
end of the tent, and here the people sat. In front 
of them was a sawdust ring just like any grand 
circus. At the farther end of the tent himg a 
curtain. Joe was the circus master. How fine he 
looked with his brass buttons, taU boots, and whip 
in his hand ! 

"The first," he said, "will be JUMPING 
JACK." He cracked his whip, and out, from 
behind the curtain, came a boy dressed in white 
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trousers and pink jacket. He dashed into the 
ring, made a low bow, and then began his jump- 
ing. Each time he jumped farther, and at last he 
jumped way across the ring from edge to edge. 
^^ Good for Jack Powers! " shouted everybody, and 
Jumping Jack made another bow and ran behind 
the curtain. 

"The next," said Joe, "will be a chariot race." 
The curtain swung back, and out ran the racers, 
two goats harnessed into two little carts, Ned driv- 
ing one and Phil the other. The children shouted 
the minute they saw them, and this made the goats 
feel all the more frisky. They dashed around the 
ring once, and Phil was ahead. Joe cracked his 
whip. " Now once around ! '■ The boys shouted, 
and this time Ned came in first. "Just even,'' 
said Joe. "Now once more," and both goats 
started off like a flash. 

"Ned will get it," called the children. "No, 
Phil's ahead ! " And sure enough, Phil reached 
the goal. Everybody clapped, and the goat was 
so pleased that he kicked up his heels, and wanted 
to try it again. But Joe was already calling the 
next number; so tlie goats had to leave. 
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The Circus. Part III 

hand ker chief live ly 

frisk V act ors 

"The next number is the DANCING BROOM." 

Into the ring walked a great kitchen broom, 
about twice as tall as a common one, and all that 
could be seen was the handle and a very long, red 
skirt, reaching to the ground. 0, how ftmny it 
looked, and yet what wonderfiil things it could 
do! It could run and dance and jump almost 
across the ring. Just as it left the ring it lifted 
its long red skirt, showing a pair of boys' boots, 
and then everyone knew how it was that the broom 
could do such wonderful things. 

"Now comes the TAME TIGER." 

In ran Fanny Lane, holding in her arms her 
great, pet, tiger cat. And Tiger did his very best 
for Fanny. He jumped over her hands back and 
forth. He leaped through a ring that Fanny held 
almost as high as her head, and when she hid her 
handkerchief, Tiger found it. He stood on his 
hind legs and shook hands very politely, then 
bowed and ran off with Fanny. 
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Then came a grand march, all the animals and 
the actors coming in and marching about the ring, 
while the drummer-boys played a lively march. 




How everybody did enjoy it, old folks as well as 
young! Three cheers were given for Joe before 
the people left the tent, and everybody said that it 
was the best circus that they had ever seen. 
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Lesson 7 

Ele a nor part ridge 

tim id camp ing 

A KIND BIG BROTHER 

" Do you know what a very kind boy my big 
brother is ? " said six year old Eleanor to her small 
neighbor Jack. 

" O, I think it was just the kindest thing he did 
last summer. Let me tell you about it. 

He was camping way, way off where all kinds 
of little wild animals used to come around his 
cabin. But he never harmed them. 

By and by the grass grew so long in front of 
his camp that he had to cut it. 

And when he began to cut the long grass, what 
do you think happened? A little bunny rabbit 
ran out of its hole where it had been living, safely 
hidden in the tall grass. 

When he began to cut again, a pretty partridge 
flew up out of the long green grass ; and when my 
brother went to look, there he found the mother 
bird's nest and her little family. 

If my brother had used his gun, and hurt little 
wild animals, then the bunny would never have 
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stayed in its nice little home in the grass. And 
the timid partridge would have flown far away and 
fomid another nest for her wee babies. 

Now promise me, Jack, when you get to be a 
man and go camping, that you will not shoot the 
pretty little animals that run about." 

Jack promised, and we hope that he kept his 
promise when he grew to be a man. 
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Lesson 8 

{To be memorized) 

When wake the violets, Winter dies ; 
When sprout the elm buds, Spring is near ; 
When lilacs blossom. Summer cries 
" Bud, little roses ! Spring is here ! " 

Oliver W. Holmes. 



JUNE 




" What is so rare as a day in June ? " 
Welcome, sweet June. 
Roses have come. 
Vacation will soon begin. 
Gather the daisies, little people. 
The longest day in the year comes in June. 
That is the twenty-first. 
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Lesson 1 

gay est o ri ole 

THE ORIOLE AND THE ROBIN 
A June Morning. 

Rohin. I see your new house is finished, neigh- 
bor Oriole. 

Oriole. Yes, and I think it is the prettiest we 
have had for many years. 

Rohin. Did you have a pleasant winter in the 
south ? 

Oriole. Very pleasant. But we are always 
glad to get back again to our elm tree cottage in 
June. 

Did you have a happy winter, friend Robin ? 

Rohin. Yes, a beautiful winter. But we, too^ 
are glad to come back. 

We are living in the big apple tree this summer, 
very near you and your wife. 

Oriole. I am glad we are neighbors. You 
must fly around often to our nest in the elm tree 
and visit us. 

Rohin. Yes, I shall. Did you find pretty things 
to build your nest with this spring ? 
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Oriole. I almost forgot to tell you that we had 
the gayest house we have ever had. 

I found red and blue silk threads on the farm- 
house porch one day. The lady of the house had 
been sewing. 

So I picked up the threads and flew away with 
them to the big elm tree. 

Rohin. We always go to the big bam near 
the farmhouse to get the hay for our nests. And 
this year we found long soft hair in the pony's 
stable. That made a beautiful nest for us. 

Oriole. It is very pleasant to be back again in 
our swinging house in the elm tree. 

Rohin. And we find our apple tree home as 
beautiful as ever. 

Oriole. Hark ! I think I hear the babies call- 
ing. I must fly back to see if mother bird needs 
me. 

Rohin. And I must hiury and find some break- 
fast for my hungry family. 




^<^^^>^^.2z^^ji^ 
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Lesson 2 

mos sj blink ing ker-chug 

lil y-pads swim ming duck lings 

THE LONELY FEOG 
Paet I 

"Well, well, well," said Master Frog, as he 
awoke from his nap on a mossy log, in a shady 
comer of the millpond. " Who are these strangers, 
I should like to know ? " And there, sailing about 
in the cool water, were Mrs. Duck and her five 
small babies, out for their morning swim. 

" What right has that Mrs. Duck to come down 
here to my quiet pond and bring all her five 
children? I shall make a fuss about it." 

"You are swimming very well this morning, 
my ducklings," said good Madam Duck, as she 
led her children in and out among the green lily- 
pads. As she spoke, a loud croak sounded close 
by and frightened one of the baby ducks. 

" That is only a frog. Don't mind him," said 
the mother. " I can't see him anywhere. I think 
he must have gone. Let us take a swim over to 
that cool comer under the willow tree. Now don't 
mind the frogs, my dears, they will not hurt you. 
Here, rest on this shady bank and dry yoiu- 
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feathers. Didn't we have a good swim ? " And 
IMadam Duck looked lovingly at the little brood 
beside her. 

*^ Ker-chug, ker-chug," and up jumped the frog 
on the mossy log close by. He sat there blinldng 
his great eyes, and looking very angry indeed ! 
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The Lonely Frog. Part II 
Mad am sigh splashed 

" Madam Duck, this is my pond, and the frog 
family have lived here a good many years. 1 
don't care to have strange ducks and other things 
sailing about in our cool waters. You will please 
not come down here again." 

He stretched his long legs, and all the little 
ducklings thought he was going to leap straight at 
them, but he only splashed into the water with a 
great noise, thinking that what he had said would 
be enough to frighten them away forever. But 
Mrs. Duck only laughed and said : " We will try 
our swim here to-morrow, and if this selfish frog 
speaks to us again, just hold yoiu- heads very high 
and sail right by him." 

Early the next morning the ducks came again 
to the millpond, and were soon swimming about, 
having a gay time. Two children from the farm 
came down to the pond to scatter crumbs for the 
pretty ducks. They loved to see them dip their 
long necks and pick up the bits in the water. 

Old Master Frog soon peeped his head above 
the water to see what was going on. When he 
saw the children he didn't dare say a word, but he 
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thought to himself: " O, wouldn't I like some of 
those crumbs the ducks are getting. I wonder 
why those children don't come and feed me too, 
sometimes." 

The next morning the ducks came again and 
the children came also, but not a crumb did the 
old froggy get. He felt so ashamed he did not 
dare put his head above the water when the ducks 
were there, and yet how he did want some crumbs ! 

*^ I shall have to make friends with the ducks, 
or I shall never be able to sit on that mossy log 
again," thought he. So the next morning, when 
the ducks came sailing into the shady comer for 
their morning lunch, old Master Frog looked slyly 
about and gave a faint ker-chug. Not a duck 
looked around. He gave another, but still the 
ducks kept on eating. At last he leaped on the 
log and settled himself in as small a heap as he 
could. Not even the children noticed him. 

The ducks finished their lunch, the children 
went off to play, and old Master Frog sat there 
alone. He went to sleep, and when he awoke, 
how lonely he felt ! No pretty ducks, no children 
on the bank, no crumbs. " I wish," he said, " I 
almost wish I were a duck myself." And, giving 
a sigh, he splashed under the water out of sight. 
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Lesson 3 

cham ber beasts 

WAKE UP 

The sun came into my chamber, 

And tapped upon my bed ; 
" Wake up," he whispered softly, 
"Wake up, little sleepy-head. 

" The birds and beasts and flowers. 
That went to rest last night. 
All woke, while you were sleeping, 
To greet the morning light. 

" I cannot stay here longer, 
To wake a sleepy boy ; 
Through all the world I hasten. 
That all may share my joy. 

^^ So up now, little sleeper; 
We cannot wait for you. 
If you wish the day's best treasm-e, 
Begin while the day is new,'' 
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Lesson 4 

sit u at ed pres ent ly 

AN EARLY CALLER 




I live in the northern part of Maine, far away 
from towns and cities. My little log cabin is 
situated on the shores of a beautiful lake, and the 
nearest house is seven miles away. Of course, 
since I live so far from people, I seldom have any 
callers. 

One summer morning at just about sunrise, there 
came a loud rap-rap-rap at the door, as I thought. 
Being very sleepy, I did not get up, but turned 
over and went to sleep again in a second. I had 
just fallen into a quiet doze, when the rap came 
again very sharply. At this I jumped up and 
cried out : " Come in." As nobody did come in, 
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I opened the door. Nobody was there. Think- 
ing that some farmer's boy was playing a trick on 
me, I ran all aromid the house, but I found no 
one. ^^ 0," I said to myself, ^^ he's hiding in the 
bushes." So I stood behind the door and waited. 
Presently, sure enough, the rap was repeated, 
but this time from the back of the cabin. I ran 
around quickly, and there, sitting on one of the 
logs, was a great fluffy woodpecker. He was 
hunting for his breakfast in the logs, and I think 
he found quite a good one, for after that, he 
came every morning and woke me just at day- 
break. 
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Lesson 5 




Gus sie 




plaid 


sil ent 


THE SILENT PUPIL 
Paet I 


pu pil 



The bell on Miss Brown's desk tinkled just as 
the hands on the big school clock pointed to nine. 

"Now all the little hands folded," said the 
teacher to her class of fifty first grade children. 

One little pupil in the second seat of the last 
row did not fold her hands when the nine o'clock 
bell sounded, but Miss Brown did not seem to 
notice her. 

" Good-morning, children." 

" Good-morning, Miss Brown," said the class 
together. 

Miss Brown liked to have every one of her 
children say good-morning to her ; but that same 
little pupil in the last row did not open her lips 
at all. 

Very soon the children sang their morning song. 
This same little girl did not make a sound; and 
yet she seemed to be very quiet and good. 

She was a pretty little girl, too, dressed very 
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neatly in a red gingham gown and tan shoes and 
stockings. 

" Very quietly, children, take your pencils," said 
the teacher. " Gussie, you may give out the paper 
this morning." 

Fifty pairs of little hands hunted for pencils in 
their desks ; but' see, the little girl in the red plaid 
gown did not hunt for her pencil. And Miss 
Brown did not seem to see that she didn't have 
one. 

Gussie passed up and down the rows, giving a 
large sheet of blue-lined paper to each one. But 
when she reached the quiet little pupil's desk she 
passed by, leaving it empty. 

Poor little girl ! What could be the matter ? 

The Silent Pupil. Part II 
Re bee ca re cess Ro sie Jen nie Hil da 

"Everybody ready," said Miss Brown, and 
indeed every one of those fifty little pupils was 
ready with pencil and paper, except the little girl 
in the last row. 

In a few minutes Joe raised his hand. " Miss 
Brown, may I take Rosie out at recess if my paper 
is very, very neat ? " 
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" Yes, if you fill your paper full, and are a good 
boy until recess, you may take Rosie to-day." 

Joe smiled and went on with his writing, while 
many of the others wished that they had been the 
first one to ask. 

" Please, Miss Brown, my hands are very clean 
this morning. May I hold Rosie when we march 
to-day ? " asked Hilda a little later. 

What could those children mean ? You see, I 
was a visitor, and I began to wonder who and what 
this Rosie could be. 

^^ Rebecca, you may take up the papers to-day. 
Go very softly, so that Rosie can't hear those little 
boots of yours; and, Jack, see if you can sit as 
straight as Rosie." 

"0, Jennie, don't talk to Bessie. You know 
little Rosie never talks in school." 

^^ Now, who is Rosie ? " I said to myself again ; 
but still 1 did not like to ask. It must be some 
very sweet and good little girl whom everybody 
loves. 

Miss Brown tinkled the bell, and all the children 
stood beside their desks, ready for marching. But 
in the second seat in the last row still sat the little 
girl with the red gown. 
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The Silent Pupil. Part III 
al lowed care ful ly 

" Hilda," said Miss Brown to the little girl with 
the very clean hands, *inow you may go very 
quietly and get Eosie." 

With a face brimming over with smiles Hilda 
walked straight to the little girl that still sat in 
her chair, the little girl in the last row, and care- 
fully took her in her arms. 

Perhaps the child is lame, I thought to myself. 
But as Hilda came nearer with the little girl, about 
as big as herself, in her arms, then I knew the 
whole secret of Eosie. Shall I tell you, or make 
you guess? 

She was not a little lame girl, although she 
could not walk a step. She could not fold her 
hands, although she had two hands almost as 
large and plump as Hilda's. And she could not 
use those hands for writing. 

She could not march, although she had two 
feet with neat little shoes. Not one word could 
she speak, although I saw that she had a very 
pretty rosy mouth. 

Hilda carried Eosie all through the march and 
then very carefully put her back in the little chair. 
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At recess Joe stayed a few moments after the 
others had gone to play. He went to the drawer 
and took out Eosie's little gray cape and hood, 
and dressing her carefully, he carried her out into 
the yard to play with the other childrefn. 

Miss Brown turned to me as Joe left the room 
and said, "Did you ever see a pupil like our 
Eosie?" "Why," she said, "we all love her 
dearly, and I don't know what we should do with- 
out her now. She came about a year ago. A 
lady brought her to the school one day, and asked 
me if I had room for a new pupil. She said she 
knew that she would be very quiet and good if we 
would only let her stay. The children named her 
Eosie, and here she has been for nearly a year. 

Every night she is put carefully in the drawer, 
and each morning the cleanest pair of little hands 
is allowed to take her out. 

She does not always sit in the last row. Some- 
times she moves her seat near some little gu'l or 
boy who has tried very hard to be good. Eeally, 
I never had a pupil who did so much good in our 
school as Eosie." 

I do not think I shall have to tell you the secret 
of the big doll, shall I, children ? 
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Lesson 5 

Chris tina quick en 

Ros set ti thick en 

It's well nigh summer, for there's a swallow, 
Come one swallow, his mate will follow. 
The bird-race quicken and wheel and thicken. 

Cheistina Rossetti. 

The writer of this little verse was bom in Eng- 
land. She never went to a public school. Her 
mother taught her at home. She began to write 
poems when she was sixteen years old. 
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Lesson 6 

con sent ed shel ter 

ALFEED'S EEWARD 

Part I 

It was a beautiful spring day when Robert, the 
eldest son of Richard the Farmer, went to his 
father and said : " Father, I am now grown large 
and strong. Let me go out into far countries and 
seek my fortune." 

" You are, indeed, large and strong, my son , " 
said the father, " but you are not very wise. Wait 
till you have learned more of this wide world." 

His mother also wished to keep him, but he 
said again: 

" I know far more than you think. Let me go. 
I promise to come back soon with my fortune." 

So they consented, and because he was the 
eldest son, he had the little savings of his father 
to help him on his way. His mother gave him a 
new coat with green velvet buttons, and a lunch 
of white bread and sausage. 

All day he walked on through the green grass, 
while the birds sang above his head and the clouds 
made pictures in the sky of the castles he should 
build some day. 
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At evening, he was weary and hungry too, so 
he sat down beside a stream to eat and rest. 

As he sat there he heard a faint sound. He 
looked down, and saw a fish which had jumped 
out of the water. It had fallen upon the turf and 
could not return to the stream. 

"Ah, kind lad," it said, "if you will help me 
back into the water I shall not die, and maybe I 
can help you some day, to reward you. 

But the boy laughed and said : 

"This fish will make me a good breakfast, I 
think, so I will leave it there and go to sleep, for 
I see no house, and this pine tree will shelter me 
on such a warm and lovely night. 

Alfred's Eeward. Part II 

for tune crushed 

wan dered bruised 

The next morning he woke as the first rays of 

the sun were peeping over the dewy hills. He 

had not slept very well, and he was cross when he 

could not find the fish. Again and again he 

looked, but it was gone. 

Once more he set out on his path to seek his 
fortune. That evening, he sat down again and 
took out his supper. As he ate, he heard tiny voices 
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about him, and looking down he saw many 
ants. 

"Little boy," they said, "we are very, very 
hungry. You have plenty of fine white bread. 
Will you not give us a few crumbs ? " 

But the boy was cross, and he crushed them 
with his foot. Then he went on and sought a 
shelter, leaving the poor little ants bruised and 
wounded. 

All summer long he wandered, seeking his for- 
tune in this place and that, but at last his money 
was gone, and he no longer had fine white bread 
and sausage. 

Then, ragged and hungry, he turned back home. 

He was a sorry sight when he went into his 
yard. Even the dog did not know him. 

" What have you in your pocket for a fortune ? " 
asked his father. 

He turned his pocket inside out. Nothing 
appeared but a great hole. 

So all he brought home for a fortune was a hole 
m his pocket. 
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Alfred's Reward. Part III 
per ish tempt ing 

It was now autumn. Robert had spent all the 
savings, and had brought nothing home. 

How were they going to live through the 
winter? There would not be food enough for all. 

So Alfred, the younger son, said to his father : 

'* Father, you have not food enough for us four. 
Robert is now hungry and worn. But I am as 
large as he. Let me go out to seek my fortune." 

" My dear boy," his father said, ** I have noth- 
ing to give you to help you on your way. You 
will perish by the roadside." 

His mother wept and tried to keep him, but he 
said : 

'^ Give me your blessings, and I will go forth 
and seek my fate. Perhaps I can bring home 
more than a hole in my pocket, after all." 

So all day he walked along, and by evening 
he was very hungry. The clouds were cold and 
the night was coming fast. He sat down beside 
a stream, beneath a great pine tree, and drew 
out a crust for his supper. As he bent beside 
the stream to drink, he heard a sound, and look 
ing closer he saw beside him a fish upon the grass. 
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" My good young man," it said, " I am dying 
here. If you will but help me back into the water 
I shall be very grateful to you, and perhaps I can 
help you some day." 

Alfred was very hungry, and the fish was fat 
and tempting, but he said : " Dear little fish, live 
and be happy, and I shall be happier and sleep 
better when I know that you are safe." 

So he put the fish into the stream and curled up 
to sleep in the shelter of the pine. 

Alfred's Reward. Part IV 
munched in dus try 

The next morning, he woke in the gray dawn 
and stretched his cold limbs. He was stiff from 
his hard bed, but his heart was light, and he 
bravely started on once more. 

At evening he was weary, cold, and hungry. 
So he sat down to eat his last crust of bread before 
going to seek some house where he might beg 
shelter, for he had seen smoke in the valley. 

As he munched his hard bread, he heard tiny 
voices about him, and looking down, he saw a 
swarm of ants. 

" Little boy," they said, " we are cold and very, 
very hungry. Could you share a bit of your crust ? " 
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" I know what it is to be hungry," said the boy, 
•^ and you shall share it with me." 

So he scattered half the bread for the ants to 
eat and to take down into their holes before winter 
should freeze them in. 

Then he went on to find a shelter. He knocked 
at the door and waited for it to open. Then an 
old man came. 

" What do you want ? " he said. 

"I am seeking my fortune," replied Alfred, 
'* and I beg a shelter for the night." 

^* Come in," said the man. " Will you work for 
me and show me how clever you are ] " 

'' Gladly," said Alfred, '' I am not very smart." 

^^ Go to bed then," said the host, ^' and to-morrow 
I will test you." 

The next day, the old man waked Alfred before 
dawn. He made him water the horse and milk 
the cow. He did this very well. 

For many days he worked faithfully, and he 
pleased the old man by his industry. 

One day the old man said : " Come with me 
to market, for I have a bag of seed. I shall sell 
it for much money, for it is valuable, and you 
shall have your wages." 
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Alfred's Reward. Part V 

swarm at ten tion 

stum bled - un re ward ed 

So off they started. Soon the old man became 
tired of carrying the bag, and laid it upon Alfred. 
He, too, soon became weary, but walked bravely 
on, and the old man paid no attention to him. 

Alas ! He was not -strong enough. He stumbled. 
The bag fell from his shoulders and burst. The 
tiny seed was scattered in a thousand places, and 
rolled down this way and that, among the stones. 

The old man was furious. 

** Now, rascal," he said, " the seed is gone and 
so are your wages. Pick it up and welcome. That 
is all you will get." Then he left Alfred alone. 

In tears he stood looking at the seed, so 
scattered that he could never find the tiny grains 
again. Then he heard little voices. He looked 
down. There was a swarm of ants. 

**Have courage, Alfred," they said. "In an 
hour they shall be in the bag again." 

Swiftly the pile grew, and as they said, so it 
came true, for at the end of an hour the bag was 
full again, and the ants hasteneJ away without 
waiting for thanks. 
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Then Alfred went on to town, where he sold 
his grain for a pocket full of silver, 

"Now," said he, "I will go home and give this 
to my father. It is not very much, but it is better 
than nothing." 

And as he turned to take the homeward road 
he heard a shout. It was the Town Crier. 

"Lost, lost!" he cried. "The Mayor has lost 
his diamond ring. A great reward for anyone 
who will find the diamond ring." 




" How lucky the one who finds it will be," said 
Alfred to himself, " but I must hasten home. First 
I will sit down by this little bridge and tie up my 
money securely." 
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As he was tying it in his kerchief, he heard a 
voice. 

"Alfred, Alfred," it caUed. 

He looked down. There in the water was a 
fish. In its mouth was a ring. 

"Come down to the bank, Alfred," it cried. 
" This is the Mayor's ring. He lost it in his ker- 
chief, and the washerwoman let it fall into the 
stream. Take it and get the reward." 

So Alfred took the ring to the Mayor and 
received the great reward. Then he hastened 
home as fast as his legs could carry him. 

When his father and mother had kissed him 
and welcomed him home, he told his story. 

"Ah, my son, it is what I always said," his 
mother cried. "Gentleness and courage shall 
never go imrewarded." 




JULY 




0, this chest is a beauty ! 
See what it says on the cover! 
" Julius Caesar." 
I wonder why it says that 1 
That is because July is named for Julius Caesar. 
He was a great Roman warrior. 
Now turn the key and see what we find in the 
July chest. 

Jul ius Cae sar war rior 
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Lesson 1 

e lee trie een ter Bar ba ra 

quaint con due tor eel e bra tion 

A QUAINT CELEBRATION 
Paet I 

The car stopped that Fourth of July afternoon 
in front of the town hall in a pretty country village. 

Two little girls, about nine and eleven, came 
running to get this three o'clock electric to the city. 

They chose the front seat of the car, as most 
little girls do. 

" 0, I was so afraid manuna would ask me why 
I wanted to go," said Elsie, the older girl. 

" I told mamma we were just going to celebrate, 
and all I wanted was ten cents," said Barbara. 

It was a perfect July day. The great car sped 
down the country roads, past green fields, toward 
the city. 

" You know we must not begin until we reach 
Central Square," said Elsie. 

It chanced that an old lady, perhaps some little 
child's grandma, sat in the seat back of them. 

She had watched the little girls ever since they 
got onto the car at the village center, and she 
thought what pretty girls they were. 
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She chanced to hear them say, " Not until we 
reach Central Square," and she wondered what it 
could be they were planning to do. 

Very soon the conductor called out, " Central 
Square." Just as they started again from the 
short stop at the car office, the little girls sat up 
very straight and looked eagerly from side to side. 

The old lady watched them closely. Suddenly, 
Barbara bowed and smiled toward something or 
somebody on the right. 

Elsie bowed and smiled to something on the 
left. In a second, both little heads were bobbing, 
first to the right and then to the left. Grandma 
noticed that they smiled each time they bowed. 

A Quaint Celebration. Part II 
mil i ta ry sa lute wor thy 

" They must know a great many people here," 
she thought, "or else they are very bold little 
girls." 

The car sped on, and Barbara's head nodded 
faster and faster as they neared the square. 

Elsie's golden curls bobbed more and more 
playfully, and the eager little face was all aglow. 

" What can it aU mean 1 " thought grandma. 
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By this time, others in the car were watching 
them ; but nobody could decide just what was the 
matter with those two pretty little girls on the 
front seat. 

The car stopped for a moment in front of the 
great City Halh '' There," said Barbara, pulling 
Elsie by the sleeve, "thaf s the biggest one yet." 

With one accord, two little right hands went 
straight to two little heads, and a military salute, 
worthy of any soldier, greeted the great flag that 
floated in the July breeze. 

A smile spread over grandma's face, and over 
many faces. in the car. But the little girls were 
too earnest to smile. 

The flags all seemed to be large now, and the 
salutes came thick and fast. 

At last the great car swung into the station, 
and Barbara exclaimed, '"Eighty-two." 

"Ninty-three,'* chimed in Elsie. 

Then grandma knew what the two little village 
girls had been doing all the way from Central 
Square* She leaned over and said to them, 
smiling, " A very pretty celebration, my little girls, 
and may a blessing go with every bow and salute 
you have given to the American flag to-day." 
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Lesson 2 

float ing mim ic lib er ty 

sput ter fray In de pend ence 

OUR DEAR FLAG 

Above the daisies in the field, 
Above the maple tree, 
Between the earth and heaven above 
The flag is floating free. 

2 

Above the sputter and the bang. 
And shouts of mimic fray. 
It silently and proudly teUs 
Of Independence day. 

3 

It tells us how our fathers died 
That all men might be free ; 
It promises to lead us on 
To truth and liberty. 

4 

0, lead us always straight and true, 
And we will never lag ; 
We'll follow on through life and death. 
And trust in you, dear flag. 
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Lesson 3 

Pe ter ex cuse shin j 

PETER'S MISTAKE 

Miss Green taught in the lowest grade of the 
school, and all the teachers said that she had the 
most polite class in the whole building. 

She had taught the children always to say 
" Thank you" when anything was passed to them, 
and to say " Excuse me " if they hurt anyone. 

But there was one little boy in her class, named 
Peter, who could not seem to remember just what 
Miss Green told him. 

One day, as Miss Green was hearing a reading 
class, little Peter stepped upon the shiny toes of 
her new boots. 

"0, Peter," she said, "you hurt Miss Green. 
What do you say? 

"Thank you," shouted Peter. 
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Lesson 4 

bough sim pie 

fierce swayed 

THE OAK LEAF 
Pakt I 



airy, 
swung 




" I am so tired of li\ang way up here in the sky/' 
sighed a broad, green oak leaf one summer day. 

^* Here I have to swing on this bough all day, 
and sometimes all night, and I do get so tired of it." 

The oak leaves about him looked surprised and 
said, ** Well, where do you want to go ? " 

" 0, I should like to fly down to the ground for 
a little while and rest on that soft pretty moss." 

"Ah, yes," said one of his leafy friends, "but 
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you know if you once fly down you can never 
come back." 

** Well, I think I should rather like to stay down 
there, anyway." The other leaves all shook their 
heads and sighed to think that one of their 
brothers should be so simple, and should want to 
change his airy home for a spot on the earth. 

The oak leaf swung back and forth on his stem 
and looked very unhappy. 

Suddenly a breeze came blowing freshly from 
the west. Clouds gathered in the sky, the sim hid 
his bright face, and the wind blew louder and 
stronger. 

Great raindrops pattered on the leaves. Faster 
they came, and the wind grew fierce. A storm 
was coming. 

The leaves shook and trembled as the great 
boughs of the oak tree swayed and swung. The 
lightning flashed, and great claps of thunder 
rolled in the clouds. 

For a few minutes everything was very dark. 
But the storm was soon over. The wind died 
away, the rain stopped, and the clouds rolled off*, 
leaving the bright blue sky smiling at the clean 
earth below. 
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The Oak Leaf. Part II 

bur ied co sy bruised spi der 

hoi low crawl ing scorched 

The wind had done its work, however, for 
there, under the oak tree, resting on the soft, wet 
moss, lay an oak leaf. It was the same unhappy 
oak leaf that had swimg on the branches before 
the storm. 

He lay there, dripping and badly torn, after his 
rough journey from the top of the tree. How the 
wind had twisted him about ! 

The sunbeams kissed his wet face and soon made 
him feel dry and warm. He thought he would 
look about him and see this beautiful earth he had 
so longed to visit. But — he could not move. 

No gentle wind swung him back and forth as it 
used to on the oak bough. Somehow he felt so 
bruised and torn that he longed to go back to his 
old airy home again. 

Had not his friends told him that he never could 
come back if he once went jaway 1 So there he 
lay on his back, looking up at his brothers and 
sisters in the tall green tree, longing for his old 
place on the bough. 

Once he felt something moving across his face. 
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It was a large, black spider crawling over him to 
hunt for bugs in the moss near by. 

Busy little ants visited him all the afternoon. 
Lady bugs tripped lightly over him and took small 
bites from his green edges. 

How he longed to be away from all these 
troublesome bugs! 

Night came, and how homesick he was, with 
company but a little firefly that once in a while 
would light her tiny lamp in his face and then 
quickly fly away. 

Morning brought the sun that scorched his face 
and turned him brown. 

"0, dear," he sighed, "I shall not live long 
now." 

All day, and the next day he lay there, growing 
brown and old. Every shade of his handsome 
green coat had faded, and he lay there, a dead, 
useless leaf. 

A gentle south wind came that night and buried 
him in a little hollow at the foot of the old oak tree. 

Shall I tell you that the next spring, when the 
little birds were building their nests, they looked 
for dry moss and leaves, and found just what they 
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wanted, in the hollow at the foot of the old oak 
tree? 

And shall I tell you that at last the oak leaf 
found a happy home again, in a cosy nest way up 
on the old oak bough where he had swung so 
happily long ago 1 




" On bravely through the sunshine and the showers ! 
Time hath his work to do, and we have ours." 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Lesson 5 



Sav age Deb o rah Flor ence 

fa vor ite gig gles Lou ise 

TEACHING SCHOOL 
Paet I 
I am only five years old, but I am teaching 
school. Don't you think I must be smart to teach 
as young as that 1 Well, I am a real live teacher, 
and you will think I have a very hard school 
to manage when 1 tell you about it. 




I have five pupils. Do you want to know 
their names ? 
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The oldest is Savage, my big setter dog. He 
behaves beautifully, sleeps most of the time. He 
is the largest scholar I have. 

Next comes Deborah. She is my cat. my ! 
She is a mischievous pupil. 

Then I have the loveliest cloth kitty you ever 
saw. We call her Dummy, 'cause she never 
whispers nor turns around in school. She is really 
my favorite scholar, except Florence-Louise who is 
my sister's doll. 

She is almost too young to go to school, for she 
is in baby-clothes, but I thought it would be quite 
a rest to her mamma to have her away mornings, 
so I said I would let her come. She cries some- 
times, but only when Savage plagues her, so she 
really is not a great deal of trouble. 

I have one more pupil who is so bad that it 
makes up for all the good there is in the others. 
And who do you suppose that is ? Well, his name 
is Jack-in-the-Box, and there he will sit up in that 
square box of his, and look so very funny that 
Florence-Louise laughs and giggles. Cloth kitty 
tumbles over and over trying to get near to Jack 
and play with him until I have to shut him up in 
his box and snap the catch. 
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TEACHmG School. Part II 
prompt ly 

We always begin school promptly at nine. 
And really, when I strike the bell, my little 
scholars do look very bright. Savage has had a 
good breakfast and feels good-natured. Deborah 
has washed every hair of her soft fur and looks 
trim and neat, while Cloth Kitty stands very 
straight, and Florence-Louise is all smiling and 
rosy. In fact, she is always smiling. 

We always sing first. I must say it does n't 
sound very pretty, for Savage whines too much. 
Deborah only purrs, while Jack is sure to squeak 
in a very high voice, and I am glad when the 
singing is over. 

Our next lesson is in reading. Now Jack is my 
best reader, but I cannot let him be in the class 
with Savage and Deborah, for just as sure as they 
miss a word he laughs and shouts. It is very 
unkind of him. 

Savage always knows the words "dog" and 
"growl," and Deborah can almost always find 
"cat" and "rat" and "scratch," too. 

The other day they all had been very good, and 
so I told them they could have a few minutes to 
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play. But, dear, I wish I hadn't said so,' for 
inside of a minute Savage had sprung at Jack, and 
had tipped over his box. Deborah was scratching 
his poor face, while Jack was screaming with pain. 
Poor Florence-Louise was frightened and begged 
to go home. I did at last quiet them all by 
getting Savage a bone and Deborah some milk. 
I thought Jack ought to have something too, so I 
promised him a new wig to wear the very next 
day, for Savage had torn his all to pieces. I had 
to snap Jack back into his box, and send him home 
to the playroom, for he was really too frightful to 
look at without a single lock of hair. 

Teaching School. Part III 
vis it ing hun gri est beg gars pro tect 

I had promised my children that at the end of 
the term, they should have a visiting day, and 
each might bring a guest. The day came. 
Whom do you suppose Deborah brought? She 
came proudly into school with the softest mouse 
you ever saw, held tightly in her teeth. 

"Now, Miss Deborah," I exclaimed, "is that 
mouse dead 1 " She opened her eyes very wide as 
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much as to say: "Do you think a dead mouse 
would enjoy coming to school?" Well, I had to 
send her to the back yard, and tell her that she 
must dismiss her Uttle friend somehow, before she 
could return to school. So she sadly left the room. 

Florence-Louise came next. She was dressed 
in a clean white gown with a pretty blue sash. 
She had brought a small one-armed doll with her, 
because she said Susie had been lying in the attic 
for such a long time she thought it would be good 
for her to go out a little. 

Savage came bounding in, and behind him came 
the poorest, leanest, hungriest black-and-tan dog 
you ever saw. Savage led his little friend in and 
made him wag his tail, trying to show him off. 
But the dog was too hungry and tired to do any- 
thing but lie down. I told Savage he was very 
kind to give his poor little friend so much pleasure. 
Savage looked pleased and said so with his tail. 

Dummy, the cloth kitty, came in followed by 
her dear friend, the stuffed gray elephant. His 
short legs were very straight and his bead eyes 
were round and bright, and he really looked pleased 
to visit Dummy's school. 

At last came Jack-in-the-Box. Whom do you 
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suppose he brought ? Well, he brought his friend, 
the Music Box ; and the minute they came into the 
room. Music Box began to play, " Hark, hark, the 
dogs do bark, the beggars are coming to town." 

Savage growled. He was frightened. Deborah 
came creeping into the room, having left her mouse 
down stairs. Her hair stood up straight all over 
her back. The gray elephant put his trunk 
aroimd Dummy's neck to protect her. Florence- 
Louise fainted, and Jack stood up in his box, 
laughing with all his might, just to see how 
frightened they were at his friend, the Music Box. 
I ordered Jack to take his friend home and stay 
there himself. Then T decided this should be the 
last of my teaching. I couldn't stand it. 

I closed school that night, and I am very much 
better now. Still, I think sometime I should like 
to be a real teacher. 




AUGUST 




There is only one more chest for you to open, 
my children. 

0, Father Time! We have had very happy 
hours with these treasure chests. 

We are sorry we have come to the last one. 

But this is the best of all, dear children. 

When you open it, you will find it filled with 
pretty things that have come from China. 

The little Chinese children have sent you pretty 
stories and games. 

I will give you the last key on my ring. See, 
it is a strange looking key. It has a man's head 
on it. 

Who is that man, Father Time ? 

That is the great Emperor Augustus. He was 
a fine ruler, and was greatly admired. 

No other key would ever unlock this chest. 

Say the name — Augustus — slowly, and see 
how this chest came to be named August. 

Chi nese Em per or 

Au gust Au gus tus 
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Lesson 1 

can die stick rhyme doub led tal low 

Paet I 

China, Aug. 1, 1911 
Dear Children in America : 

We can not speak or write English, 
but one of our teachers is writing this for us. 

We thought perhaps you would like to know 
about some of our songs and games that we have 
here. 

Did you ever hear the rhyme about "Little 
Mouse"? 

All Chinese children know it and are very fond 
of it. 

Here it is : — 

" He climbed up the candlestick, 

The little Mousey brown. 

To steal and eat tallow. 

And he couldn't get down. 

He called for his grandma. 

But his grandma was in town. 

So he doubled up into a wheel. 

And rolled himself down." 
If any of you have tiny brothers and sisters, 
take hold of their hands and play this little game 
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with their fingers, taking hold of first one finger 
and then another. The babies love it and will 
laugh and crow when you say : — 

This one's old, 

This one's young. 

This one has no meat. 

This one's gone 

To buy some hay, 

And this one's in the street. 

Part II 




Our teacher says that all American boys like to 
play marbles. But you don't play them as we 
do. Would you like to hear about our game? 
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We call it, " Kick the marbles." We use only 
two big marbles to play the game. 

A boy puts one on the ground and gives it a 
shove with the toe of his shoe. 

Then he puts the other down and says to the 
boy who is to play next : " Kick the marble north 
of the other one." 

If the boy does kick it north, then he wins and 
he may try again to hit the first marble. 

Our teacher says this is a very long letter. But 
we want to tell you about one more game, called 
^^Kick the Shoes." 

Part III 

scram bles di rec tion 

Perhaps eight boys are playing together. One 
boy says ** Ready," and we all take ofi* om- shoes 
and put them in a heap. 

Then the same boy says ^* Ready," again, and 
we kick the pile, scattering the shoes in every 
direction. 

Each boy scrambles to get a pair of shoes, try- 
ing, of course, to get his own. 

But if he is not very quick, he can't do it. And 
so he sometimes gets a pair too large, and some- 
times a pair very small for him. 
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Then we laugh and shout to see the boys 
running about with the wrong shoes. 

Your shoes are not so easy to take off as ours, 
so perhaps it wouldn't be such a good game for 
you as for us. 

Please come to China sometime and visit us ; 
we will play all these games with you. 

Your Chinese Friends. 



WHEY D8AI 

**Coine Acain!** 
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Lesson 2 

mut tered shov el stiird y 

Ar line Per cy shiv ered 

A SEASHORE STORY 

" I suppose someone will find me," muttered 
the clam to himself, as he lay in his sandy bed one 
summer morning. " Hark ! I think I hear someone 
commg now. Perhaps he has a spade and will dig 
me up." 

"0, here is a beautiful place, Arline. See the 
little holes. They show where the best clams are." 

" Just as I thought," groaned the clam. And 
in a moment Arline had put her new, blue, tin 
shovel deep in the soft wet sand. At the same 
moment, down went Percy's new red shovel. 

"Not this time," said the clam to himself 
He heard them turn the sand with their tiny shovels, 
but knew they had not found him. 

"Now try this spot," he heard Arline say. 
" Perhaps we shall find a big, big clam." 

"All right," said Percy, and his sturdy little 
hands pushed the red shovel down deep this time, 
and struck the very clam that was trying to hide. 

"0, of course," sighed the big fellow to himself. 
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as Percy pulled him out of bed and brought him 
up on his shiny shovel. 

" 0, what a big one ! " exclaimed the children, 
as they laid him carefully into the new tin pail. 

" I shall eat him all myself," said Arline. 

At that the clam shivered and drew in his head. 
^* It is dreadful to be eaten," he thought. 




Very soon other clams came tumbling upon him 
and the big clam began to think that life in a tin 
pail was not pleasant at all, with no soft sand to 
cover him. 
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A Seashore Story. Part II 

rip pling sea weed 

slip per J snails 

He stretched out his head and heard Percy 
say : ** 0, I am tired of digging clams. Let's find 
some seaweed and play whales." 

So they put the pail in a high, dry place on the 
sandy beach, and ran down to the edge of the 
rippling waves to catch big brown pieces of sea- 
weed as they floated in. 

"0, see my whale!" laughed Percy, as he 
dragged a great piece of seaweed behind him and 
ran along the beach. 

"Jump on the whale's back and have a ride, 
Arline." 

" She can't stay on my back very long," thought 
the seaweed, " I am too slippery." 

And sure enough, very soon she slid off on the 
wet sand, wetting her gown and stockings. 

" There, now we will just not play this any 
more ; " and they left the happy seaweed to float 
back with the next tide. 

"All right, perhaps we can find some pretty 
shells. Here are some dear little snails." 

" Put your heads out, I tell you," said Arline, 
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picking up a handfiil of clean wet shells. But the 
frightened little snails stayed safely within their 
shell houses. Arline threw them down, saying, 
" 0, these are no fun ! " 

" Glad to get back in the sand again," laughed 
the snails to themselves. 

" Anyway, we can find smooth stones, Percy, 
and we'll take a whole pailful home with us." 

So they wandered here and there, picking up 
the flat stones, some white, some gray, some brown. 

"We'll play the little, round, flat ones are 
pennies." 

" Maybe we can find a sand dollar." 

" Here is one, Percy. Now we can play store." 

A Seashore Story. Part III 
lunch eon poked 

" Don't bite me, Mr. Crab," said Arline, as her 
bare feet almost touched the little animal. 

The crab had no desire to bite her ten rosv 
toes. He just wanted to lie there in the sand and 
rest awhile before he crawled on his way. 

Arline had by this time filled her apron with 
the smooth, pretty stones, and Percy had no room 
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left in his pockets. So they trotted back to their 
pails and shovels to play store. 

" Now we'll come down a little nearer the water, 
Arline, so that we can have some wet sand." 

" I shall have a river rmi very near my building, 
and I '11 put a little boat on the river to bring my 
goods to the store. What will you have, Arline ? " 

" Maybe 1 shall have a brook, and then I can 
play there are little fishes in it, and I can catch 
them and sell them in my store." 

" 0, 1 forgot, Percy, we have clams to sell. You 
must buy my big one. He will cost a sand dollar." 

So they built their stores with fine, clean, wet 
sand, and they made a river and a brook which 
the willing waves filled with sea water. 

They picked out their precious dollar and the 
penny stones for money. Then they spread out 
their other pretty stones to sell. Atjast the 
big clam found himself up for sale in Arline's 
store. 

" Perhaps I shall not be eaten, after all," said 
the clam to himself as he lay on the wet sand 
counter. " I like this better than the pail, anyway." 

They played for an hour with their cunning 
stores, and then some one called, " Arline, Percy, 
come to luncheon." 
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" All right, mamma, we're coming." 

" After dinner we'll come back and play some 
more," they said, as they ran toward home. 

"Time and tide wait for no man," is an old 
saying. Surely the tide never waits for children ! 

Closer and closer the tide brought the waves to 
the little sand stores. The big clam almost 
laughed as he felt the lap of the waves on his back. 
He poked out his head. 

"One more wave, and I shall go home," he 
said, as he looked about. 

In a minute it came, and over went the sand 
store, and the happy clam tiunbled into the water. 
The stone money was washed away and the sandy 
beach grew smaller and smaller. 

" Our store is gone and all our money," cried 
the children as they came back to the beach two 
hours later and found that the busy tide had crept 
far up the sand. 

Away down on the shore, in his sandy bed, the 
big clam went sound asleep. 
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Lesson 3 



E'er 



cause 



HIDE AND SEEK 

Little waves, come play with me, 
E'er you scamper out to sea. 
Play a game of hide-and-seek ; 
Only — promise not to peek. 

Chase me out upon the sand. 
See how near to you I stand. 
Can't you catch me ? Try once more 
As I run along the shore. 

Naughty wave, you wet my shoe. 
That was impolite of you. 
Now I guess Fve had enough, 
'Cause you're getting very rough. 
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Lesson 4 

THE PONY CART 
Paet I 

Mr. West had three little girls, Delia, Beatrice, 
and Freda. 

Delia was ten. She was the oldest. Beatrice 
was eight and Freda six. Such good times as 
these sisters had together ! 

One night their papa said he had a secret to tell 
them. 

"What is it about, papa?" said Delia. 

** 0, about something you have wanted." 

" I know, a bicycle." 

"No, something better than a bicycle." 

" Is it something for me, too ? " said Beatrice. 

" Yes, something for you all." 

" 0, I guess I know. It's a dog for us to play 
with," said Freda. 

" It's better than a dog," laughed papa. " How 
would you girls like to earn money enough to buy 
a pony all for your very own and have him take 
you to ride ? " 

"What, a real pony, papa? We could never 
earn enough to buy a pony. And then we should 
need a cart, too." 
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"0, yes, I know/' smiled papa, "and why not 
earn both ? Let me tell you what I have done. 
I have bought you one of the prettiest, strongest, 
smartest little ponies you ever saw, and a good 
sized pony cart, too, and you little girls are going 
to pay for it." 

"Have you really bought it, papa?" cried the 
children. 

" Yes, it will be here to-morrow." 




'* But tell us, papa, how we are going to pay 
for it." 

"You wait until to-morrow and I will show you 
just how." 
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Three happy little girls waited eagerly for the 
next day to come, and with it came the promised 
pony and cart. 

The Pony Cart. Part II 
or ders • quar ter 

" You shall begin to-day, children," said Mr. 
West, " to pay for your pony." 

Their papa kept a large provision store in the 
village. He told them to drive to the store at ten 
that morning and be ready to carry some orders 
for him. 

Promptly at ten o'clock the new cart and pony 
stood in front of Mr. West's store, with the little 
girls ready for work. 

"These chickens and potatoes go to Mr. 
Brown's. He lives a mile down the river road. 
And take these apples to Mrs. White. She lives 
a half mile beyond. Don't drive too fast, but I 
want you back here by half past eleven." 

Off they started, and Mr. West smiled as he 
went back into the store. 

At just eleven-thirty the children returned. 

" Here we are, papa." 

" Good," said Mr. West, " you have saved me 
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a quarter. I should have had to pay a boy 
twenty-five cents for taking the things, and now 
you girls and the pony have earned the money 
instead." 

"0, is that the way we are going to pay for the 
pony, papa ? Why this is real fiui." 
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Lesson 5 

cush ion sharp er brass 

THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE 

Part I 

A pin and a needle found themselves one day 
side by side on mamma's sewing cushion. 

^* Pretty needle," said the pin, " I'm afraid you'll 
grow rusty if you stay here much longer without 
being used." 

" Well," said the needle, " the mistress and her 
daughter come every day and take me out and 
then push me in again and say: ^0, that's too 
short!'" 

" Now if you were only a pin you could be used," 
replied the otHer, " even if you were short. Ha, 
ha, you see I am wise. I have a head, so I know 
all things. Just let me tell you something! 
To-morrow, if she takes you out, you just prick 
her, and she will quickly drop you. She won't 
stop to put you into the cushion again, and that 
will give you a little change, you see, and you can 
have a good time around on the floor." 

The needle knew how very unkind that would 
be, but she thought she could do almost anything 
to get away from h^r old spot in the cushion. 
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The pin laughed again and said : ^^ Don't you 
think I'm wise ? It's a good thing to have a head !" 

" Well, I have an eye," said the little needle, 
" and I can see more with that eye than you can 
with your head. And besides, I'm sharper and 
brighter than you, for I am made of steel, and you 
are only brass." 

"Well, with aU your brightness, you didn't 
seem to know how to get away until I thought it 
out for you. But let us say good-night now and 
see what happens to-morrow." 

The Pin and The Needle. Part II 
hast i ly 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Brown came into 
the sewing room and hastily took a pin from the 
cushion. The pin nodded goodbye to the needle 
as he left, and was soon holding Mrs. Brown's 
apron strings neatly in place. 

The needle felt very lonely and was beginning 
to wish that she were a pin herself, when Grandma 
Brown came into the room and picked up the 
cushion. She looked it all over carefully and at 
last took up our little friend, the needle. 

" 0, what a nice short needle ! Just the kind I 
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like to sew with ! " said dear Grandma. Very soon 
the needle was flying in and out of the soft, white 
linen that Grandma was sewing. The little thing 
was so surprised to find herself useM that she 
forgot the pin's unkind advice. Indeed, how 
could she have pricked Grandma's patient fingers ? 

All the morning Grandma kept on sewing, and the 
needle worked hard and well. When dinner came, 
the work was laid aside, and then the needle had 
a chance to look out of the window and all about. 

" Why," she said to herself, " how much happier 
I am at work ! I hope I can sew some more this 
afternoon, and I wonder if I shall go back to the 
cushion to-night ! " 

Grandma did sew all the afternoon, and when 
Mrs. Brown praised her hemming, the dear old 
lady said : *^ Well, I had a very good needle, and 
you know that is everything." 

The little needle felt so happy when she heard 
this that she almost wished she could work on 
forever without stopping. But no, night came, 
and, joy of joys, she slept in Grandma's pretty 
work basket, on the soft flannel sheets of her 
needle case. How she slept! She did not even 
dream of her friend, the pin. 
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The Pm and The Needle. Part III 

flan nel dust pan 

cin ders ash bar rel 

Where was Master Pin all this time ? He had 
stayed very faithfully in Mrs. Brown's apron, but 
she had taken it off in a hurry to go to the door, 
and down dropped the pin on the floor. 

Mary picked him up and tried to make him 
fasten a picture to the kitchen wall, but he bent 
double and she threw him to the floor again. When 
the room was swept, he was driven into the dustpan, 
and lay, all out of shape, in the coal hod. 

"0, my back is broken," he sighed, "and I 
shall be of no use now. I wish I could have 
stayed in the cushion all my Hfe, like that silly 
needle. I suppose if I had been made of steel, 
Mary might not have bent me so easily. But now 
what can I do ? " 

Poor little pin, he could do nothing. Even his 
head could not save him. He was soon thrown 
into the ash barrel and lost in the cinders. 

The bright needle was a good friend to 
Grandma. She often wished she could see the pin 
and tell him what a happy life she had led since 
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they parted that morning ; but the pin, with his 
wise head, never came back. 




mel an chol j 



drow sy 



' All the long August afternoon, 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June 
And whispered in its dream/' 

W. D. HOWELLS. 
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FAEEWELL 

Now, little children, you and I 
Have walked beneath the autumn sky ; 
With old Jack Frost in wintry land 
We've gone together hand in hand. 
In spring we've plucked the daffodil 
And buttercup on every hill ; 
And now in summer you and I 
Must close the book and say goodbye. 



APPENDIX 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

NoU to page SB: The following is suggested as a conversational lesson 
to precede the reading of the poem in October, Lesson 2. Similar conver- 
sational lessons may be improvised for other stories and poems throughout 
the reader. 

Place the following words on the board before the lesson is begun: 



flutter 


frolic 


whirling 


breeze 


comrades 


waving 


garments 


Unger 


nook 


scurry 


merry 


leaflets 



Teacher. Play that you are all autunm leaves on a tall nut tree. 
What color are you (pointing to a pupil)? 
What color are you? 

What are you going to do when the autumn wind blows hard and strong? 
What will stay on the tree long after all of you little leaves have flown 

away? 
Some of you will be afraid to fly very far. All you can do will be to (points 

to "flutter" on board). 
Show me how you flutter, little leaves. 
Others are not timid, and off they go (points to "whirling") through the 

air. 
Show me how you go whirling through the air. 
I Uke to see your pretty fall dresises. 

Here is a word that means the same as dresses (points to "garments"). 
You are all friends and playmates. Sometimes I call you (points to "com- 
rades"). That means just the same. 
Some of your comrades are not so smart as others and can not fly at first 

when they leave the tree. So they rest awhile on the ground in some 

quiet comer or (points to "nook"). 
But very soon they spy a chance for a sail. 
What is that little stream of water that is running along not far from the 

big nut tree? Yes, a brook. 
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And they know that if they once reach the brook they can have a good 
sail. So, off they (points to "scurry"). 

That means that they hurry as fast as they can. 

The more difficult words have now been developed. The meaning of the 
other new words is too obvious to need anything but a clear pronunciation 
of them before proceeding to the lesson. Books are opened to Lesson 2, 

Teacher, Remember, we are in the autiunn woods; not in the school-room. 
Don't forget that we are leaves, not boys and girls. 
Read the first two lines to yourselves and then see which leaf is ready to 

talk to me in a clear, cheery voice. 
Read the next two lines to yourselves. Which leaf is ready now? 

Note: Have the entire verse read now by one child. Ask all the leaves 
to read together in a happy tone of voice. The next verse may be studied 
as a whole. Then select three or four pupils to act out the lines. As a pupil 
reads the first two lines, these little actor pupils fly softly across the room 
and back. As he reads the last two lines, they stand still and wave goodbye 
like the little nut babies. The next verse lends itself readily to acting. The 
last verse requires no acting. Let them enjoy that purely as a bit of reading. 

The teacher may suggest that the leaves speak very softly when they 
reach the last line. Exaggerate the softness in order to obtain the desired 
effect. 

The lesson might properly end by having an entire verse read by each 
pupil in turn. 

Do not touch the poem again for some days. Then, as a review, return 
to it and have it read, proving to yourself the value of time spent in develop- 
ing. 

Note to page 100: The little story told in Lesson 7, of January, may be 
used in the following manner, after being read by the children, as an aid in 
memory work: — 

Teacher. Read silently as far as the first period. Look at me. Tell me what 

it said. Read to the next period. Look at me. Tell me all you have 

read so far. 
Read until you come to the word hands. Who can tell me all as far as you 

have read? Finish the story silently. 
Tell me the last that you have read, beginning with "Look." 
Close books, and close your eyes. Tell yourself silently the entire story. 

If you find you cannot do it, look at your book a moment. 
Who is ready to tell me the little story? 
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